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Where there’s Williams, there’s a 


f- 






From building sidewalks in 1908, 

to now — building energy pipelines coast-to-coast 
building strong relationships every place we call 
home — w'here there's Williams, there s a way. 

A way to be more than a company — a way to be 
a vital part of our community, A way to better our 
sun’oundings and ourselves. 


For nearly a century, 
our Oklahoma roots 
have served us welt, 
and helped us serve our neighbors and neigh borhtKtds 
even better Though it may sound clirhed, we think 
the Williams way of integrity and renability will be 
Just as important In our next century. 


Williams people possess the powers of imagination and determination, plus a desire to accomplish something 
significant. That's why we succeed together — and why you might want to make a career with Williams. 

Send your resume via www.williams.com, or mail it to: Williams, P.0, Box 22D87, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 74121. 


Williams 



1 ^ad ing Energy Solutions 


Corporate HeadquarlEFs OneWiUiamsConter TuJsa. OK I tSOOJ Williams vcmMUmscm wwwen&ri^new^hve com NYSE WMB 




We’re Building the 
New Phillips 


Phillips is known around the globe as 
an innovator and technology leader. 
WeVe building on those strengths to 
provide value and opportunity to our 
shareholders, customers, employees and 
the communities in which we operate. 

WeVe focusing on the development of 
our oil and natural gas business through 
strategic acquisitions and exploration 


around the world. And we re positioning 
our other business lines for continued 
profitable growth. 

With a solid financial foundation 
and a strategic vision for our future, 
were taking advantage of significant 
opportunities to profitably grow the new 
Phillips. That s why were called 
f HE PERFOUMANCE COMPANY. 


www.pbillipsG 8. com / in ves for 
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Twenty years as an illustrator and 
thirty years as a Tulsan dictated much 
of the work GiI Adams did for this 
issue’s “Sophian Choice"’ (page 48). 
Still, says Adams, 'Td driven by the 
building for twenty- five years but never 
really gave it much thought until this 
assignment, 1 find it fascinating that so 
much colorful history exists in a 
building like the Sophian Plaza, and it 
continues to this day.” Formerly an art 
director at KTUL television, Adams" 
clients now include American Airlines, 
Simon and Schuster, the Street 
Journaly and the Post. 
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The Tuisa World has laid claim to John 
Wooley’s talents for the past eighteen 
years. An entertainment writer for the 
paper, Wooley"s passion for music, Tulsa 
music in particular, informed his Across 
the Range siov}' for this issue, 'The Tulsa 
Sound” (page 22). Woo ley says of the 
subject, “The Tulsa sound speaks of a time 
when the T~Town air could — and still 
can — ^be so Rill of music that it had its own 
weight.” Wooley, who cohosts a KVOO 
western swing radio show which airs 
Saturday mornings and Sunday e\'enings, 
lives with his family outside Foyil. 
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“If this is a free country, why doesn*t 
everybody live in Tulsa?” wonders 
Danney Goble, PhD. A professor of 
letters at the University of Oklahoma, 
Goble, who wrote “Whirl of Fortune” 
(page 42), is considered one of the 
leading authorities on Tulsa history. The 
author of seven books and a former Tulsa 
resident, he wrote Tulsa! A Biography of a 
City (Council Oak, 1998), a finalist for 
the Oklahoma Book A^vard. Recipient of 
the McCasland Prize for outstanding 
teaching, Goble was also honored for his 
college teaching by the Oklahoma 
Foundation for Excellence. 
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Tell us 
what you’re 
looking for. 


Reynolds 


largest selections 
in Oklahoma. 
Affordable style, 
comfort and prestige 
just waiting for you. 


f/0 mi 

FORD * LINCOLN • MERCURY • MAZDA 

Where Nobody Beats Our Price 
Not Now... Not Ever! 

ON THE MILE IN NORMAN, OK 


Surrounded in 




We have one of the 


405-321-2411 -800-645-2126 

Open 24 hour$, 7 days a week at www,reynoldsautos-c:onn 


EMERGENCY * BRIDGE ■ PARTIAL * DENTURE 


DENTAL CARE 


Sixteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 
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II Capitol 
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\\ Sciences 
Downtown ^Center 

Bricktown 1-40 
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Jeffrey T. 
McCormick DDS 

Chaner Commons Office Park 
304 MW 1 3th St, 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73103 
405-232-0303 
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Oklahoma’s 
Most Famous 
Since 1957 

Stillwater 

Tulsa 

OKC 

coming soon to 

Edmond 

and 

Norman 



FROM T EDITOR 

On the Other Side 

I HAD THE GOOD FORTUNE TO LEARN RELATIVELY EARLY IN LIFE THAT. IN 
fact, the grass is never greener. Still, while tooling around Tulsa in prepara^ 
tion for this special Tulsa issue, we — the Oklahoma Torfay editors — were impressed 
with what Tulsa has to offer. You see, we live in Oklahoma City. And weVe all pretty 
happy living here. We have some good friends, each of us has an easy commute, and 
we all really like what we do for a living. 

But gallivanting through Tulsa in the early fabric of spring brought a renewed joie 
de vivre. One charming neighborhood after another made us sigh aloud, wondering 
when we would have such homes ofour own. Terrific shopping, good-looking people, 
and trendy restaurants made us recall New York or San Francisco, In fact, the grass 
literally did seem greener. No joke. Even the dirt looked different. less red. In the span 
of a month, StefFie, Aimee. Andrea, and 1 made twelve journeys up the Turner Turn- 
pike. collectively spending at least twenty days immersing ourselves in Tulsa culture. 

Though we are admittedly out- 
siders looking in. I believe we gained 
an accurate picture of Oklahoma's 
second-largest city. Tulsa seems to 
be at a crossroads, and its re.sidcnts 
appear poised to take the tremen- 
dous potential found in its boom- 
ing technology community into the 
city's infrastructure. In years past, 
the city has been reliant on private 
partnerships for its development, 
and in the future, we may see a shift 
toward more public endorsements 
of city growth. With Mayor Susan 
Savage planning her exit from city 
hall, new leadership is on the hori- 
zon, That, too, will determine how 
Tulsa intends to define itself in the coming century. 

We hope that emerging definition is framed in these pages. For that. 1 have many 
people to thank. The shortlist includes loe Worley i Tulsa World), Suzanne Wallis (the 
Wallis Group), Teresa Miller (Oklahoma Center for Poets and Writers), Steve and 
Charlene Ripley (the Church Studio}, Dewey Bartlett (Keener Oil and Gas), Karen Keith 
{Oklahoma Living), and the McBirney Mansion. 

G reen grass or not, people do move on. such is the case with one 

of our closest colleagues, associate editor Aimee Winneberger. A Lone Star girl, 
she came to Oklahoma Today five and a half years ago as a full-time college student, 
part-time intern, and morning school bus driver, Aimee, who knows exactly what Vm 
thinking before IVe thought it, has been the magazine s photo research editor for the 
past three and a lia If years. 

As this issue hits newsstands, we will have thrown her a going-away party and 
helped her pack, thinking that surely this isn't really happening, Alas, it will be. 
Aimee is mo%hng with her husband. Bo. and their cats, lasper and Roman, to Waco, 
where her parents, grandmother, 
and three older brothers live with 
their families. We wish them the 
very best in this next phase of their 
life together. 

To d ay.com 


mccune@OKLAHOMA 



At the Church Studio; Aimee stands to the 
right of Wayman Tisdale. 
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Thanks to our citywide revitalization project, OKLAHOMA CITY now has 
the nation’s premiere minor league ballpark and a canal that flows 


beside choice restaurants and quaint cafes in historic Bricktown. Catch 
a movie in the new IWERKS large format theatre at the Omniplex or tour 
one of the nation’s top ten zoos, right next door. And don’t miss a walk 
through the National Cowboy and Western Heritage Museum and 
beautiful Myriad Gardens. All in all OKLAHOMA CITY has plenty to see 
and do, plus there are plenty of places to stay and friendly folks to make 
your visit memorable. It's a brand new world in OKLAHOMA CITY. 





CONVENTION and 
VISITORS BUREAU 

FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
1 800 225-5652 .WW.VISITOKC.COM 


OKLAHOMA 



Once and Again 

For the pa.st few months, my husband 
and I have been looking into moving to 
another state. 

Last weekend we were at Barnes and 
Noble bookstore, where we picked up your 
March- April 2001 edition of Oklahoma 
Today. We were dazzled by Yousef 
Khanfar's portfolio, ^^Here on Earth, ^ 
These amazing images and photographs 
spoke to us about Oklahoma's landscapes, 
beauty, and diversity. Very elegant. 

We realized we need to give Oklahoma 
a good chance, I am happy to say that weVe 
decided to stay in Oklahoma and enjoy 
more of its beauty, 

Amy and Mike Wolf 
Oklahoma City 


The Hag^s the Thing 

My job with Halliburton gives me 
many opportunities to meet people from 
all over the world. When I mention that 
Tm from Muskogee, Oklahoma, the first 
thing people usually say is something 
along the lines of, “So, there really are 
Okies from Muskogee!** 

I grew up a Haggard fan, and seeing 
Merle is always fun {May- June, “From the 
Editor”)^ 1 ve seen him in concert three 
times in the past year. I must say, seeing 
him in Muskogee was extraordinary, 1 
drove from Dallas to take my seventy- 
eight- year- old mother to her first concert 
ever She, too, has always been a big fan, 
and Merle is the only entertainer she ever 
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wanted to see. Being there with her, watch- 
ing her dance as Merle took the stage, will 
always be “a favorite memory of mine,” to 
borrow a phrase from the Hag, 

Cherlymi Glover 

Carrollton, Texas 

Renewal 

Td let my Reader* s Digest subscription 
lapse before Td not renew Oklahoma 
Today. It's a great magazine to share 
with all those relatives not lucky enough 
to live in Oklahoma, 

Kenneth Bryan 
Grandfield 

Distance Education 

I receive your great magazine as a gift 
from my sister, who lives dose to Luther 
near Route 66. On each visit to Oklahoma, 
I team more about your state, which 1 ex- 
plore with her and her husband. Your 
magazine has covered several areas I've 
seen and many that I have yet to find. The 
magazine is always so well written, I enjoy 
each issue and pass the magazine along to 
friends who always look fonvard to read- 
ing about Oklahoma. 

One thing 1 notice missing in your new 
format — the little inserted maps showing 
the location of the area featured. That was 
always helpful, and now I find myself re- 
ferring to my atlas while reading. 

Rea Maske 
Salem, Oregon 

We plan to ificorporate more reader- 
friendly maps in httare issues. 

Religious Subscriber 

I have seen your magazine a few times, 
and even though my husband and 1 both 
were horn and raised in Oklahoma and 
are very proud of that, I never thought 
about subscribing to this magazine. How- 
ever, when I saw the March-April 200 1 
issue, ! decided this was a magazine 1 
would want regularly. 

In an age and time of so much religious- 
political uproar, it brought tears to my eyes 
to see that you chose for the photo contest's 
winning photo the simple picture of “Lo- 
cal Hero” (“It's a Sign from God”). The In- 


spiration depicted wdth the crosses in the 
background was breathtaking, 

Rahe M. Edwards 
Sulphur 

Morning Glory 

We would like to thank Oklahoma To- 
day for the wonderful article about our bed 
and breakfast inn (March-April 2001, “A 
Place of Peace and Rest”). Rarely do we 
have the chance to work with people of 
such higli ethics, and never has anyone cap- 
tured the “feel” of Shiloh Morning Inn as 
you did. Providing our guests with a room 
copy of the issue has given us the opportu- 
nity to in troduce many of them to a great 
magazine-=even our Texas guests, who 
ha\^e snapped up copies to take home. 

From the hundreds of phone calls we 
received since diat issue hit the newsstands, 
it is obvious we are not the only ones who 
believe in the validity of the stories and the 
truth in reporting that make Oklahoma To- 
day the premier magazine in the state. 

Our hats off to Steffie Corcoran and all 
the staff. Our guests are thanking you for 
the memories, and we thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts. 

Bob and Linda Humphrey 
Ardmore 

Ciao, Bella 

I am writing from Aviano, Italy, where 
1 moved in August of last year. When I 
moved here, my aunt purchased a sub- 
scription to your magazine for me as a gift. 
Last night, as tired as I was, [ ended up 
reading Oklahoma Today cover to cover. 
It has been very comforting to see 
scenes from home. Occasionally, there is 
a flicker of homesickness for our beauti- 
ful state and its friendly people. Thank you 
for your magazine, and best wishes. 

Suzanne Berrong, RN 
Aviano AFB» Italy 

OWohomo Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and 
must rndude name, address, and a daytime 
phone number. Send letters to: Okhhoma 
Today, Attn. Editor. P.O, Box 53384. 
Oklahoma City. OK 73 1 52 or fax to 
(405) 522-4588. Address electronic mail to 
le tters @ okl ah omatoday . co m . 
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YOU'li NEVER WANT TO HAVE, DOWN^ND CUSHIONS, GIEAMING WOOD. AND CtASaC COMFORTS MAKE FT THE FAVORITE ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


Southern 91" velvet sofa with down^blend cushions and four pillows, $1299 CKair 53"L, $799. Ottomon. 39"L $299. Armoire from 
ArHsHco of select hordwoods and mohogony with double hinged doors. Holds a television up to 36”. 90''H. $2999. Schnadig wrought iron cockloil 
table with bevelled gloss top. $349. Matching end table $349, Coumtan Fleur" rug. New Zeolond worsted wool. 8.2 x 10.4h 

$1699, Also ovoilable: 5.5 x 8.3'. $999. 2.2 x 9* runner. $349. Um base lamp from Cambridge Lamps with 3-way switch ond silk shode. $499. 


CAU 1-S00-596-1358 FOR THE DllLAftD'S FURNITURE STORE NEAREST YOU, OR TO RECEIVE OUR UTEST FURNITURE MAILER. 
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A The House That Oil Built 

This neoclassical residence, also known 
as the Skelly Mansion, was built by 
William and Gertrude Skdly in 1921. 
The Skelly s entertained everyone from 
Will Rogers and President Herbert 
Hoover to Amelia Earhart and Charles 
Lindbergh in their three-story, 9,600- 
square-foot home. Restored in the late 
1970s and remodeled in the 1990s, the 
mansion contains six fireplaces* original 
crystal light fixtures* and a forty-foot 
dining room. $999*000. 2101 South 
Madison Boulevard. Coldwell Banker* 
(918) 712-4310. 


^ Call of the Irish 

The Kennedy Building, built in 1917* 
was once known as the '"South’s 
greatest building.” The ten-story 
building with an original Italian 
marble lobby boasts 165,000 square 
feet and leases for $13.50 a square 
foot. 321 South Boston. Boston 
Avenue Management, (918) 584- 
1414. 


►Top Brass 

Built in 1927 by oil man 
Waite Phillips* the 
hventy- three story 
Philtowcr was the first 
Tulsa skyscraper and stiH 
stands as a downtown 
landmark with its green 
and red terra cotta roof 
On the National Register 
of Historic Places, the 
English Gothic design 
features two gargoyles at 
the entrance and a 
sculptured coiling 
fashioned of travertine 
marble from Tivoli, Italy. 
The building’s first-floor 
brass elevator doors and 
doorknobs still show 
Phillips’ initials. For 
lease, $10.25 a square 
fool. 427 South Boston 
Avenue. First Commer- 
dal* (918) 495-1551. 


T-Town is as eclectic as 
ever, with everything from 
the Camelot Hotel to the 
Skelly Mansion for sale and 
the hottest urban lofts and 
business spaces for lease. 


ON THE BLOCK 
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▼ Urban Living 

Home to the Tuba 
Trihime hom 1924 to 
1942, this building 
recently reopened as the 
Tribune Lofts^ six stories 
of prime urban residen- 
tial lofts that start at $700 
for 673 square feet and 
fetch as much as $2,200 
for 2,288 square feet. 
Although each of the 
thirty- five living spaces is 
unique, ail have open 
floor plans. Features 
include fourteen -foot 
ceilings^ exposed brick 
walls, and large windows 
with views to downtown 
Tulsa or the nearby 
Brady District (there's 
even roof access with an 
observation deck for 
residents). 20 East 
Archer, American 
Residential Group, 

(918) 748-8636, 


► Part Two 

In L984, twenty stories 
were built above the 
Mid-Continent Tower's 
original sixteen floors. 
I'he addition more than 
doubled the eighty- 
three -year-old building's 
size, Buuhe two 
structures don't actually 
touch: The add-on is 
cantilevered above the 
lower building, separated 
by a six-inch expansion 
joint. The new section 
required more than 
85,(K)0 terra cotta panels, 
spires, and cornices to 
match the exterior's 
Tudor Gothic design. 
Leases start at $ 1 3.50 a 
square foot, 401 South 
Boston Avenue. Argue 
Properties, (918) 587- 
1900. 


P- Deco Debut 

This 1929 Bedford limestone 
building, first called the 
Public Service of Oklahoma 
Building, was said to be the 
third art deco construction in 
Tulsa. With a total of 67,000 
square feet (23,000 available), 
.space lease.s for $7 a square 
foot. Two West Sixth Street 
Boxer Property, (9] 8} 583- 
7368. 


ARoyal Treatment 

Long a landmark for 
travelers passing through 
Tulsa along Interstate 
44, the 1 66,000 -square- 
foot Camelot Hotel i.s 
once again for sale. Built 
in 1966, the 3 30 -room 
hotel has been closed 
since 1992* In its heyday, 
the castle-themed 
building, complete with 
a drawbridge and moat, 
hosted Presidents Nixon, 
Ford, and Reagan and 
the King himself, Elvis 
Presley. One of the first 
computer-designed 
buildings in Tulsa, it was 
also for a time the city's 
only five-star hotel 
$7J5 million. 4956 
South Peoria Avenue* 
Herndon and Kelley, 
(918)488-1995* 


▼ Corporate History 

Now dubbed the 320 South Boston Building, 
the twenty -four-story building, built in 1917, 
was the original home to Oklahoma's largest 
bank, Bank of Oklahoma (nee Exchange 
National Bank and later National Bank of 
Tulsa). In addition to banking operations, it 
housed more oil companies over the years 
than any other facility in Tulsa, The 396,828- 
squarc-foot building, with more than 86,000 
square feet available for lease, rents for $13 a 
square foot. 320 South 
Btjston Avenue. Boston 
Avenue Management, 

(918) 584-1414. 
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RANGE 


Honorary Chairs 

A Benefit for Town and Country School 


At Andoe Salori> a haircyt will run you 
$32 (minus $7 if you have a Y chromo- 
some), Interested in bringing horne one of 
those striking works of art adorning the 
walls? No problem — theyVe for sale. too. 
But before you reach for your wallet, take 
a deep breath: The cheapest painting In the 
place will set you back $8,000. Unframed, 
Every canvas within this T ulsa salon was 
painted by an internationally recognised 
artist whose work is part of the permanent 
collections at New York's Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and Museum of Modern 
Art, And that artist's last name is Andoe. 
g When Scott and Joanie Andoe moved 

^ their salon to its current south Tulsa 

I location in 1996, they hung canvases that 

s Scott's brother, Joe> now of New York 
5 City, painted while an art student at the 


C URRENT STATISTICS ESTIMATE THAT 15 PERCENT OF THE U.S. 

population experiences some type of learning disability. Count on the 
educationally minded Tulsa to make sure affected children don’t fall through 
the cracks: The city has the only accredited facility in the state designed for such 
disabilities. Town and Country School, open since 1961, helps learning dis- 
abled children reach their highest potential. 

The school’s annual fundraiser, Take a Seat, is scheduled for Saturday, July 28, 
at the Doubletree at Warren Place. With the classic Hollywood theme of “Lights, 
Camera, Action,” organizers hope to raise $200,000 to prox’ide specialized pro- 
grams for the coming school year. Guests will dine, dance, and hid on one of the 
many embellished chair-art pieces created by local and nationally known artists. 

Seventy-five artists donate time and talent to produce these masterpieces. 
While a standard ladder-back seat is the original blank canvas of choice, each 
chair is unique as well as utilitarian, and all are eye-catchingly colorful. 

In past years, artists have used every kind of medium to create I he designs, 
from animal prints and feathers on the Wild 77im^by Sheila Curley to the beads 
and hearts used by local artist Dana Gilpin, This year, twenty-five of the seventy- 
five Take a Seat artists will take the concept one step further, foregoing the 
ladderbacks in favor of building and designing their chairs from the ground up, 

— ‘Joan Rhine 


Tickets to the Tt^ke a Seat dinner mid auction cost $75 per person, with indi- 
vidual and^roup sponsorships starting at $500 still available. Finished chairs will 
be on display at Saks Fifth Amine in Utica Square starting June 28. (918) 296- 
31 IX extension 15. tandcschooLorg. 






T-TOWN TOOLS 


To order one oj Undo Stevens^ 
pieces, aid (91H) 747-0344. 
htdasivns^ao!xo7n. 


Think youVe a local? Any true Tulsan wouldn't 
be caught dead without the folio wmg: 


I I ‘S A TYPE OF RECYCLED ART ” LINDA STEVENS SAYS OF 
her creations. “As far as I know, Pm the only one doing this 
type of bead work.” 

During a 1998 cruise, Stevens had an “aha!" moment after 
meeting Liza Lou, an installation artist who snagged consid- 
erable media attention for beading entire rooms in the Ak- 
ron Museum of Art. After Stevens returned home, she saw the 
California artist on The Rmearme ShoWy picked up an empty Dr. 
Pepper can, and decided to give the medium a spin» beading com- 
mon grocery containers as Christmas gifts for friends, lliree Inm- 
dred commissioned pieces later, her progress is evident. 

“To compare those old pieces with the caliber of my work 
now is night and day,” Stevens says. “But when I see an old 
piece. 1 have very warm and fuzzy feelings. I'heyVe what 1 
learned on.” 

It takes thousands of beads to cover those C^oca-Cola cans 
and Tide boxes. Linda/s personal bead guide is Susan ne 
Barnard at Tulsa*s the Bead Merchant. “Her quality is so 
high," says Stevens. “She's the only person 1 buy beads from." 
These days, with individual pieces going for up to a thou- 
sand dollars and a three' month 
waiting list, clients (including 
Paul Newman) come to the 
table armed with funds and pa- 
tience, Yes, she‘s busy, but bead- 
ing calms her mind and centers 
her. “You have to be a little obses- 
sive-compulsive to do it,” Stevens 
says of her work. 

— Steffie Corcoran 


A pair of running shorts — trails, baby! 

A working knowledge of the 1 949 movie, 
Tufso, starring Susan Hayward as Chero- 
kee Lansing, who battles greedy oil barons 
to avenge her father's death. 

These CDs; Hanson's Middle of Nowhere 
and the Gap Band's Gap Band iV 
Any homegrown tech stock (Williams 
Communications comes to mind) 

A tattered copy of fhe Outsiders 
The T(i/sa World (home delivery, 
of course) 

A first-name relationship with the 
Brookside by Day morning crew 


The 

Bead 

Goes 
O n 


University of Oklahoma in the late 1 970s 
and early 1 980s. “Around 1997, joe 
stopped by to see the new place,” recalls 
Scott. “He saw his old paintings hanging on 
the walls, and I could just see a light go off." 

Since that visit, the Andoe Salon has sold 
dozens of Joe's pamtings— stark, ghostly 
renderings of horses, bison, and other 
fauna conjured from childhood memories 
of east T ulsa. 

Why purchase an Andoe from Scott and 
Joanie instead of an exclusive gallery in 
New York. Aspen, or Santa Fe? “If you buy 
a painting here, we'll throw in a free 
conditioning," says Scott. 

— Adam Buckley Cohen 

Atidoe Sidoih 5001 South Fulton Avenue. 
(91S)627’5354. 
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Building Blocks 

Tulsa Architecture at Its Finest 


A aty*s look Is part geograp/iy, pon art The lay of the land may be a given, fai/t In skilled 
honds. structures themselves can become masterpieces. In Tuiso, design and environment 
blend distinaly, some say unforgettably. Here, five Tuisa architects select their three fa- 
vorite T-Town buildings. 


The Experts 


Patrick N. Fox 

Founder off on Architects and o imstana notjVe, 
Pot fox rtos prtjctced rn Tulso srnce 1972. A 
former member of the AfA national board of 
directors, fox’s practice includes 
commercial and residentiot 
projects wnh a focus on uttwn 
nerghborhoods. 


Robert Lawton Jones 

Formed/ director of desigrr ond planning at > 
Murray-joneS’AAurray, Pobert Lowton Jones wos ^ 
long a professor of CJfcb/teaLrre at OU and has re- 
ceived dozens of awards for his \ 
innovative designs. Now retired. \ 

Jones enjoys photography, saif ; 
ing, ond trov^eJ. 1 


Lanny McIntosh 

Lanny McIntosh, pnnapd at the Mdntosh Group, 
came to Tulsa fn 198/, He is aaive rn Leadetshrp 
Fulsd, Presefvo^on Tu/so, and ihe fu/sa Foundotfon 
for Architecture. Recend/, the 
Mdntosh Group bought and 
renovated the old Holland HoH 
SchoolIKTUL Radio building and 
now offices there. 

Leisa Marshall McNulty | 

As founder/principo/ of LMMArchnects, ietsa | 
McNu/ty promotes "smort growth” urbon planning, ^ 
designs that fit the context of their surroundings. 
Wpth Mayor St/son Sovoge, 

McHu/f/ recent!/ p/onned and 
co-chaired the Tutso Confer- 
ences on Cit/ Design. 


Stephen C, Turner 

Stephen Turner heads up Turner and Associates Ar- 
chitects. White in graduate school at the Unpversit/ 
of Arkansas, Turner wos great// Influenced by 
Jones, frank Lloyd Wright's un- 
derstud/. Those influences have 
impacted Turner's own designs. 



Their Favorite Sites 


\ , Philtower Building (1928), -427 S. Boston: The segment of South Boston 
from Si>dh Street north to Williams Center forms Tulsa's best example of a truly 
urban street One of the most outstanding of that group of buildings is the Philtower 
Building, The city's entrepreneurs and financters chose this corridor to express ther 
"corporate testosterone." 

< 2* 8,B* Blair Residence (1961 ), iefl 2800 Riverside Drive: One of the last com- 
mtssions of Tulsa anchitect John Duncan Forsyth, the authentic replication of a Mississippi delta plantation 
home sits on a fifteen-acre-plus site. The neoclassical residence is an asset to Tulsa's inventor/ of quality 
houses, but when metded with the site, the composition becomes a iewel. 

3, Utka Square ( 1 95 1 2 1 St and Utica: Don Nix commissioned the architectural firm McCune and McCune 
to execute this plan, Utica Square is Tulsa's best example of the proper balance of people and automobile, 

L International Plaza (1958), 1350 S. Boston: The structural frame, glass 
skin, and sun -control devices express the true nature of this multistory office build- 
ing, an American prototype. There is an excellent flow of space through the lobby 
and surrounding plaza. 

< 2. Westhope ( 1929), left. 3704 S. Birmingham: Frank Lloyd Wright remains one of 
the great architects of the twentieth centuT^. This product of his middle years employs 

an open plan with unique concrete masoniy. 

3, Esplanade Condominiums (1972), 7300 S, Lewis: The cluster of medium-density, one-story 
units designed by Donald Honn offers an interesting possibility for urban housing. Natural light is 
introduced through a system of couits and atriums while maintaining optimum privacy, all within a 
beautiful landscape. 

-* I . Riverside Stu d I Spotlight Theater (1929), left, 1381 Riverside Dnve: Bruce 
Goff designed this landmark as a studio, residence, and recital hall. The building is in a 
general state of disrepair. Still, Goff has a large, even culllrke following internationally, 
and this building is an important rare example of his early work. 

2. Westhope: One of Tulsa's most important landmarks. You can see the obvi- 
ous and interesting relationship between the building and the site: the building literally 
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reaches out into the yard and engages it The inside feels the same way, Wright's genius was in his ability 
to weave site, building, and spaces in the building into a single environment, 

3. Arts and Crafts Dungatow (circa 1915), 1443 S. Norfolk; The house is interesting because 
of its period detailing. The wood shingles, detailed with an unusual pattern, create a nice texture. 
Even the stone porch columns and railing are nicely proportioned. Very classic, 

< I. Boston Avenue United Methodist Church (1929), left, 1301 S. Boston: 
Bruce Goff and Adah Robinson created this beautiful building, hailed as the country's 
first church designed in a stnctly American style of architecture. The 255Toot tower topped 
with steel and glass finials dominates the skyline 

2, Phikade Building (1 930), 5 1 1 S. Boston: The "modest" design by Leon B. Senter 
has one of Tulsa's most beautiful lobbies, with fluted marble pilasters, an ornamental 
plaster fheze covered In gold leaf, and hand-painted ceilings and metal gnllwork with geometric designs in 
the zigzag art deco style of this era. The exterior facade is covered with ncbly carved terra cotta 

3. Phi lb rook Museum of Art ( i927), 2727 S. Rockford: The Italian villa with its beautiful gardens 
has long been a treasured landmark in Tulsa. The 1990 addition blends with the historic villa and is sensi- 
tive in scale to the surrounding residential neighborhood. 

I . Boston Avenue Un ited Methodist Church: One of the finest examples 
of zigzag art deco in the world with its semicircular sanauary, enormous in scale but 
meditative at the same time. The extenor has a beautiful central vertical tower and a 
main facade of repeating vertical elements of limestone, stained glass, and terra cotta 
capped with stylized praying hands. 

i 2. Christ the King Catholic Church (1926), left. S, Quincy S( 16th: Superb ex- 
ample of gothic art deco, unusual in that it is almost entirely conceived of brick but still contains the delicate 
detailing normally derived from terra cotta, which here is limited to the fmial caps of the many vertical spims. 

3. Fire Alarm Building (1931). lOlO E, 8th: With its terra cotta-paneled front entry interspersed 
with lightning bolts, fire hoses, and dragons, this is a very masculine example of the new modem projects 
of that time period, designed by Fredenck Vance Kershner, 
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Doubletree 

HOTEL' 

ruiSA I')OWNmWN 

616 We5t 7th Street ■ Phone: (918) 587 8000 
m 

fltH t 


Beginning with a smile and two warm cookies, 
your friends at the Doubletree Downtown Tulsa are here 
to take care of you. Allow us to host your next event - 
then RELAX. You're among friends. 


-- ^ * 
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Regentrified 

BRADY, BROOKSiDE. AND CHERRY STREET 


T he resurrection of three of tulsa^s hottest 
historic areas is apparent. It*s evident in the lights> the mu- 
sic, and the hundreds of heels clicking against the sidewalks* 
Allison Starke, president of the Cherry Street ^ 

Association, says the revival of Cherry Street and | 

Brookside is complemented by flourishing residen- % 
tial neighborhoods nearby. Residential growth in | 
the Brady District is newer, but phases of single- 
family developments are now in the works* 

Architecture, antiques, and fine dining define 
historic Cherry Street, the area from Utica to 
Peoria on Fifteenth Street redeveloped in the 
early 1980s* Brookside, known for its shopping 
and nightlife, runs, broadly speaking, from 
Thirty-third to Fifty-first Streets on Peoria. An 
expanding arts, culture, and entertainment 
scene brings devotees to the Brady District, a 
turn-oftthe-century brick warehouse district 
north of downtown Tulsa* 

“We’re a 24-7 community. There’s always something happen- 
ing,” says Stephen Carr, urban planner for the Brady District* 



The Tulsa Artist Coalitron 
in the Brady Arts District* 


The 1 980s upturn in Brookside has been welcomed among 
area residents and businesses. Over the years, many watched 
the once-active strip, developed in the Fifties, become ne- 
glected* Today, it is again one of Tulsa’s most de- 
sirable parts of town* 

“Brookside is now a neon avenue. IFs very 
trendy and very urban,” says Brad Gemeinhart, 
president of the Brookside Business Association. 

Now in its fourth year, the Cherry Street 
Farmer’s Market is one of that area’s newest at- 
tractions* Marilyn Ihloff and Susan Simmons 
created the open-air market in Lincoln Plaza. 

'Tt’s a great location,” Simmons says of the 
market, open Saturday mornings between April 
and October. "It’s easy to get to on foot from 
several neighborhoods.” 

Rich histories and a growing interest in 
Tulsa’s finest arts, shopping, and entertainment 
districts mean Cherry Street, Brookside, and the Brady District 
are here to stay. 

— Natalie Lawrence 



THINK OF TULSA 

CONVENTION 

CENTER 


AS A CONVENIENT 
PLACE TO 

HANG YOUR 


HAT. 


That’s how many people we can handle in our 
multi-purpose Arena* Im^ine how many vendors 
we can accommodate in our 102,600-square-foot. 
column-free Exhibit Hall. And with 23 meeting rooms, 
we can make any size group feel right at home* 

Surprised? Tulsa Convention Center [s always 
more than you'd expect — legendary in this area 
for exceptional service and flexible facilities and consisterTtly 
priced to keep you within budget. See for yourself on our Web site — 
www.tulsaconvefrtlon.com . Take an interactive tour of our spacious 
halls and versatile rooms* And next time you consider locations for your 
convention/meeting, let us toss our hat Into the ring. 


New Executive Conference Room 


• 2,750 square feet of meeting space 

* Plus teleconferencing capabilities 


100 Civic Center Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103-3822 
91H-5 96-717 7 or 1*8 00-6 7 8-7 17 7 
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1 1 CanMienimn Center 


O 2001 Tulsa Converktron Center 



ChEROKEE^^CaS I NO 



TULSA/CATOOSA, OK 
1-44 & 193rd E. Ave. 
918 - 266-6700 
Toll Free 800-760-6700 


ROL\NI), OKIAHOMA W. SILOAM SPRlNtiS. OK 
1-40 & US Hwy 64 Hwy 4 1 2 & l lv. y 59 Jet. 

9 18-427-749 1 918-422-5100 

Toll Free 800-256-2338 Toll Fret* 800-754-4 1 1 1 

/Heniien this a}> a ^un hoek. 

I |vr viisU^mcr. Atlulis only. Mitnuiiumcni fch-tvvs all rit^hiH. 



INDIAN GAMING 

ICNEROXEENinONENTtmt 
CUSS II GAMING 
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Come bsck lo Sleepy Hollow^ 
wh:re J mdition ofgTesit food 
^nd friendly service hu 
welcomed ^ner$ for more f/au 
fifty ywrt Genemiom hare 
to enjoy ^W3i&wiimir^ 
fHed dhcken madb fo order in 
cast'^iron skilleis. Tender, piicy 
steaks grilled to perfection and 
oar famous madedrom'^enteb 
biscuits. Eemrn to Sleepy 
Hollow today and savor a meal 
you 7/ alwap remember. 


THE LEGEND CONTINUES 

1 1 01 ME 50’*’ OKLAHOMA CRT, OK 731 1 1 
(405) 424^1514 



Kitchen 


Lewis, Tulsa 
732-2110 



State Flag 

Show yoiix siaic pride with an ofTicial 
Oklahoma flag flown at the siaie capirol. 
This flag comes compteie iiviih a cer- 
tiftcaie signed by the Governor and the 
Secretary of State. 

State Rag (3' x 5'} S 50.(K) 

For faster service call (800)777-1793 
with ymir credit card tirder, or order 
online at www.oklahomatoday com. 
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TWIN TREASURES 
The Philbrook Museum of Art 
and Gikrease Museum 

V ISITING TULSA MUSEUMS IS LIKE 
walking in a gallery %vonderland. 
The former Oil Capital of the World has 
it all, from galleries and gardens at the 
Philbrook Museum of Art to Native 
^ American artifacts and western sculpture 
at Gd crease Museum, nestled in the Os- 
age hills of west Tulsa. 

The Philbrook and Gikrease serve as 
whole blood for Tulsa’s cuJtoral life, says 
former Gilcrease director K Brooks 
’ Joyner, who began a new post at the 
Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha, Nebraska, 
in May. ‘'Museums are a cultural secret 
weapon,” he says, "a v^dndow to our own 
culture and the cultures of the extended 
world.” Philbrook’s executive director 
since 1984, Marcia Manhart, thinks of 
T u Isa’s art coUections as “hidden treasures 
right here in the middle of America.” 
Located in Tulsa’s Midtown area, 
Philbrook, restored in 1991 to its 1920s 
grandeur, is situated on twenty- three acres 
of lush gardens and ponds. The Italian -style 
villa was once the home of oil man Waite 
Phillips, who donated it to the citizens of 
Tulsa in 1938. Later, museum officials 
added the Kravis Wing, which includes a 
restaurant, gift shop, and classrooms. 

Philbrook’s holdings number 8,500 
pieces in the permanent collections, in- 
cluding Italian renaissance paintings and 
sculptures by old-world artists Piero di 
Cosimo and Tanzio da Varallo. Philbrook 
also offers contemporary American, Afri- 
can, and Asian art. The extensive Native 
American collections include more than 
5,000 pieces of Indian art and artifacts. 
Located on 460 scenic acres in west 



A view of the gallery $pace in Gilcrease’s 
Hetmench HaJI. 
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DON WHEELER 



Philbrook*s lawn was recently named one 
of the top ten lawns In the United States 
by Sriggs and Stratton, 


Tulsa^ Gilcrease is acclaimed for its his- 
toric collections. In addition to a 10,000- 
piece art collection, the museum has 
thousands of historical hooks, manu- 
scripts, imprints, and maps from pre- 
colonial times to the present. Joyner es- 
timates the value of the museum's total | 
holdings at more than Si billion, 

Gilcrease exhibits paintings and sculp- 
tures by Charles M, Russell, Thomas 
Moran, and George Catlin* Eighteen of ' 
Frederic Remington's twenty-two 
bronze sculptures are displayed at ^ 
Gilcrease, as are copies of the Declaration 
of Independence and Articles of Confed- 
eration signed by Benjamin Franklin. 
Altogether, t he Gilcrease collection spans 
fo u r h u n d red a rt is t s a n d wri ters fro m co- 
lonial times to present. Also included in 
the Gilcrease complex: a nruseum shop, 
restaurant, and the Vista Room, a sweep- ' 
ing relaxation area, 

h Brooks Joyner sums up this extrava- ^ 
ganza of treasures: '‘Everyone knows 
about Gilcrease and Philbrook, They . 
spea k fo r t hem sef ve,s , " 

— Omer Gillham 

The Philb rook Mme u m of A rt is loca teri . 
at 2727 South Rockford Road. Closed 
Monday. (91 S) 749-7941; pliUbrook.org. . 
Gilcrease Museum is open daily at 1400 
North Gilcrease Museum Road, (918) 
596-2700; gilcrease.org. 

Other don't-miss Ttdsa museums in- 
chide the Sherwin Miller Museum of Jew- 
ish Art (formerly the Fenster). Currently^ . 
only the Holocaust collection is open to the 
ptdUic; other holdings are in storage In 
preparation for a 2002 move to a new fa- 
cility. Guided tours available upon request. 
(91 8) 294-1366. The Alexandre Hogue 
Gallery at the University of Tulsa has eight 
exhibits a year by local and international 
artists. (918)631-2202. 



Our 

weekend 
packages 
will make 
history. 

Make plans to came lo 'hilsa this 
weekend and bask in the luxurious, 
personalized service ai die liistoric tiorel 
Ambassador A shopping spree, theatre 
jierfontiance, museum visit, or just a 
romantic getaway? Our weekend 
packages wiU make wur lUlsa time 
historic HisioritaJIygood desils to enjoy 
an exquisite, spacious room or suite in 
an elegant building reminiscem of a fine 
Italian villa and wliich is listed on die 
N ational Registry' of Historic Places. 
Call Chris now at 88K-408-8282 and 
reserve your [vJace in liisiory. 


Member Historic Hotels of America 
featuring Tl>e ClMlkhoard restamanr 
l4iii&M!iin*Msa,(}K7-^nq 

9i8.587.H2(K) • 1,888.408.8282 • hotdambassador-tulsa com 
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“Vou Haue 5 Neup Messages” 


A productive, technologically- 
advanced labor force 

It may surprise you to learn that most 
Oklahoma workers are employed by 
hi-tech companies. And 150,000 of 
our workers are found in the 
telecommunications industry. 

Got the message? Oklahoma can be your best business location decision. Contact the 
Office of Business Location at 1 -800-588-5959 or visit our website at www.locateok.com 

OKLAHOIVIA. OBVIOUSLY. 

Oklahoma Department of Commerce • Office of Business Location 
P.O. Box 26980 Oklahoma City, OK 731 26-0980 
1-800-588-5959 • www.locateok.com 
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Get Connected 
Today 

Always the best deals on wireless phones. 

Locations Everywhere! 


mUMBEK 


WIRELESS 



©im CHALIEKGEI^ WIRELESS ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


(405)292-2100 



academic excellence 


personal attention 


undeigraduate research 


community service 


cutting-edge technology 


big-time athletics 


study abroad 


600 South College Avenue 
Tulsa, OK 74104*3189 
(918) 631-2307 

www.utulsa.edu 


r/v Ihiipfmfy nflkht w prsmtf^ iompjr/tfmijr, 
ttf ^adumemtd prffffsumnl 


,.THE 


University 

<■/ TULSA 


The Univcruit)^ d TtiEsa is EEO/M insikutxon* 
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The Tulsa Sound 

A GENRE ALL ITS OWN 
6/ John Wooley 

T O UNDERSTAND THE TULSA 
sound, envision its two major figures: 
the white^hatted King of Western Swing 
and the silver-haired Master of Time and 
Space. Neither was born in Tulsa, but both 
Bob Wills and Leon Russell did much of 
their best work there. The two are home- 
town gods whose influence on popular 
music shimmers out from T-Town like 
ripples on a sun-dappled pond. 

In 1934, Tulsa was just far enough for 
Bob Wills and his ragtag group of ex- flour 
mill workers^ — including brother Johnnie 
Lee — to escape their former employer, 
Fort Worth-based W. Lee '"Pappy” 
O'Daniel. It wasn't until the Texas expa- 
triates hooked up with Tulsa station 
KVOO, a dear-channel flamethrower 
heard across more than half the country, 
that O'Daniel stood back, leaving Wills to 
perfect the amalgam of hillbilly, pop, jazz, 
blues, and fiddle music that became 
known as western swing. 

Via six-day-a-week broadcasts from 
Cain's Ballroom, Wills music became so 
popular that he and the Texas Playboys 
were, for a lime, the top money earners for 
all American touring bands, outgrossing 
those led by Benny Goodman and Tonim)^ 












0ERVL FORD COUJECTIOW 


Dorsey. When Bob left Tulsa for Holly- 
wood and the movies in the early 1 940s, 
Johnnie Lee stepped in, leading his own 
band through the daily programs — featur- 
ing much the same repertoire and many of 
the same players — for nearly two decades. 

Thirty- five years later, Oklahoma na- 
tive Russell returned from Los Angeles to 
the town where he"d grown up to estab- 
lish a base of operations. He set up stu- 
dios in his home and inside a former 
Tulsa church (now occupied by the Trac- 
tors* Steve Ripley). Russell didn’t stick 
around long— he was in and out during 
the 1970s — but during those golden 
years, Tulsa was a legitimate contender 
for the epicenter of rock and roll. 

Like Wills, Russell crafted his music 
from disparate elements. He’d been one 
of the West Coast’s busiest studio 
keyboardists in the Sixties, working with 
everyone from Sinatra to Gary Lewis and 
the Playboys. But Russell believes his early 
Tulsa days were even more influential. 
“Oklahoma was a dry state back when we 
all started,” he says. *'Since there wasn’t 
supposed to be any liquor, there weren’t 
any liquor laws, so there were a lot of 
clubs where people could go and drink 
twenty-four hours a day. The police 

During his decade-long stay in Tulsa, Wills, 
beJow in cowboy hat, hit it big with *New 
San Antonio Rose^ in 1940. The single sold 
more than a million copies. 



Holland Hall 

A School That Has Its ACT Togethlr 

Holland Hall ranks 
first in the city of Tulsa 
and second in the state 
for average ACT scores. 

And, our seniors, Class of 2001, 
have received acceptances to 
colleges that include Brown, 

Colorado College, Georgetown, 

Harvard, MIT, Tulrs, TuJane, 

University of Michigan, 

Vanderbilt and \ale. 

Liboratory work engages students in die new 
I8*000-square’-fboc Duenner Family Science, 
Mathematics and Technology Center, 


P re Sc bool through Grade 12 
(918) 48l-]Nl, ext. 251 




^“Vou Haue 5 Nem Messages”] 

The nation's best training 
programs 

Oklahoma's internationally famous 
Career and Technology Education 
System has provided start-up training 
for Williams Communications, 

WorldCom, NetCom Solutions, SMC 
and CadCom Telesystems. 

Got the message? Oklahoma can be yoLir best business location decision. Contact the 
Office of Business Location at 1 -800-588-5959 or visit our website at vww.iocateok.com 

OKLAHOMA. OBVIOUSLY. 

Oklahoma Department of Commerce • Office of Business Location 
RO, Box 26980 Oklahoma City, OK 73126-0980 
1-800-588-5959 • www.locateok.com 
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The 

OFFICIAL Record 
of the 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
BOMBING 


The Revised Edition 


Ati updated edition of the Special Memorial Issue of Oklahoma Today is 
now available. Call today to reserve your copy of this critically acdaimed 
issue for only $9.95» plus $4 for shipping and handling. Major credit cards 
accepted. This expanded edition will not be included with regular 
subscriptions to Oklahoma Today. 


Call toll free 1-800-777-1793 

Or order online at www.oklahomatoday.com 
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Come Home to the Arts! 


didn't pay any attention. It was a wide- 
open town* When people don't get 
caught up in that political morality^ it 
creates a hotbed of musical experience,” 
Filtered through Russell's genius, that 
experience ultimately emerged as an 





During his Tutsa years, Leon Russell's The 
Best of Leon Rusself ranked in the top forty 
on the pop charts m 1976 and became the 
rocker's frfth gold album. 
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25 years of stellar arts and entertainment 

TULSA PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 

Downtown at 3rd and Cincinnati 
(918) 596-7122 / for tickets (918) 596-7111 
Event Information and Tickets Online: 

www.tulsapac.com 

Inlernet solutions by XOR 


R&B- based, laid-back musical form both 
economical and soulful, its deep groove 
reflecting Bob Wills' earlier dictum about 
always keeping the beat up front. Early 
Seventies hits from Russell-influenced 
Tulsans like ].h Gale (“Crazy Mama”) 
and Teegarden and Van Winkle (“God, 
Love, and Rock and Roll”) further illus- 
trated the deceptively simple sound that 

Tulsa exported all o%'er the globe, a style 
that contained elements of, and was a 
perfect complement to, western swing, 
“Start slowingdown [the Bob Wills clas- 
sic] ‘Stay All Night, Stay a Little Longer,* 
and it becomes *Crazy Mama,'” says Steve 
Ripley, whose m ultiplatm um-selliiig group 
the Tractors is today’s leading representa- 
tive of the Tulsa sound, “Go back through 
Leon and Gale, back to Bob and Johnnie 
Lee Wills, and musically, always, there*s 
this Tulsa groove going on,” 


“Vou Haue 5 Neiu Messages” 



Superior cash and special 

depreciation incentives 

Unique and innovative programs provide 
tax exemptions and credits, special wage 
credits, accelerated depreciation and 
quarterly cash payments to companies 
who locate in Oklahoma. 


Got the message? Oklahoma can be your best business location decision. Contact the 
Office of Business Location at 1 -800-588-5959 or visit our website at wwwJocateokxom 


Bob VV/(/5' Anthology 1935-1973 
(Rhino, 1991) atidThc Essential Bob 
Wills ( Coinmbuh 1992) will get funs up to 
speed, Doiit miss Leon Russeirs self- titled 
alhnm(A&M, 1970) and in the 
Crowd (Sagestone, /999J, 


OKLAHOIVIA. OBVIOUSLY. 

Oklahoma Dopartmeiil of Commerce • Office of Business Location 
P.O. Box 26980 Oklahoma City, OK 73126-0980 
1-800-588-5959 • www.locateok.com 
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Eix;e.v£ lofnioN 


When Eugene Lorton begM puhlj^vtiing die 
Tlilsa Worid ai the beginning of this centun-, he 
promised that die paper would "publish and set 
up a standard; publish and conceal not" on 
behalf of Msa and eastern Oklalionia, 

Mr Lorton followed diis v'erse to the word. 

His d\’jc leadership through die World 
helped shape tlie face and character of Ihlsa as 
w'c know' it today. 

In the process, die W^orld grew' successfiilly 
widi the dts and remauis locally and independ- 
endy owned by the Lorton family. 

From the begmning, the World has empha- 
sized iti-dcpth local coverage jmd a vigorous 
editorial position on issues of importance to 
T\ilsans and Oklaliomans. 

The Lorton family extends into this centurv' 
the same commitment to excellence diat Eugene 
Ixmon had in the early 20di ceiiturji Tlic World 
will continue to support and nurture growth for 
die Thlsa community and the state of Oklahoiiia. 


Tills emphasis on excellence in reporting and 
editing has been furdier enlianced by' a 
redesigned format that makes tlie World livelier 
and more interesting to read. The World Is bet- | 
ter organizwl and arranged so that you can find 
the news that you w’ant to read. | 

The World lias also expanded its reach world- 
wide dirough its online presence at w’w'w.ttil' 
saworld.com. 

But the reid essence of any successful newspa- 
per is fotind in die quality of its reporting and 
editing. 

,^id dial's wliere talented ptfople come in. So, 
a number of important staff additions luid 
changes were made over die past few’ years. 
Overall, die size of our news staff lias also been 

Tulsa World 

You 11 see the difference. 


increased, with a special emphasis on 
expanding our local coverage of news. 

One of the most dramaiic changes at the 
World has jiLst ocairred. TWo new, state-oL 
die-ait Swiss Wlfag presses were purchased 
and they are now' in use. The Msa World can 
produce perfect registration and display 
almost limidess use of vibrant, four-color 
piinting dirou^iout the entire paper. 

The Worlds sophisticated new look and 
graphic clarity are all part of the colorful, new- 
image of the Hilsa W'orld. From the response 
weVe alreajd)’ heard we think you'll appreciate 
die difference. 


RoBEgr E, LoRmM, Jil. QWmmt. PtMifier 

Robeht E. UMtnoN. Ill, Pmitieitr 
JZ 


—FOR THE FUTURE 


SETTING A STANDARD 
OF SUCCESS 


Tublish and set up a 
standard; publish 
and conceal nof 
— Jeremiah 50:2 
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It wouldn't be Tulsa without eighty-five- 
year- old Henry Zarrow^ president and 
founder of Sooner Pipe and Supply. 
Zarrow's generosity has benefited countless 
charitable organizations. With his late wife^ 
Zar row formed the Anne and Henry 
Zarrow Foundation in 1985, which has 
donated millions to more than three hun- 
dred nonprofits statewide. 

0What inspires you? Q My religion* 
0What would you change about 
yourself? 0 I would eat properly and 
exercise more* 

©What are you reading? © The Cor- 
poration: The Centennial Biography of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
1901-2001, the one hundred-year his- 
tory of the company* 

0What accomplishment are you 
most proud of^ and why? O Start- 
ing Sooner Pipe and Supply and build- 
ing it into the largest independently 
owned pipe and supply company in 
the world* 

0What is your favorite quote? 

O I believe the most important thing 
we can do is help our fellow men in 
need* It iS| 'Thcre» but for the grace 
of God, go I.” 

0 What do you enjoy doing in your 
free time? Q Helping organizations 
that have problems. 

©What ideas and things are you 
passionate about? O God. 
©Please describe the quality of life 

in Tulsa. 0 [ have tried to compare 
it with other cities and found that I 
cannot* It is the best. 

©What would be on your personal 
“Best of Tulsa” list? o The best res- 
taurants would be the Warren Duck 
Club, Southern Hills, White River Fish 
Market, and Luby's. My favorite activi- 
ties are Tulsa University basketball, the 
Tulsa Ballet, the Tulsa Philharmonic, and 
our museums, Gilcreaseand Philbrook. 






Wl JSORMAR KIvT 
Tuls.vs j\.\-rtgVK. Art Si Isttruir Dkmus" M >rki i 

6«08 S. Meinoiial.Sie .VMl.Tulsa. OK 74133 • Open sewn diiys a week •Tele; 9l«-254-97f.f. 


“You Haue 5 Neuj Message^ 


Some of the best business-site 

advantages in the US 

Over 200 industrial parks • Hundreds 
of "ready-to-go" office sites and buildings 

• The lowest rental rates in the nation 

• Construction costs 1 7% below the 
national average 

Goi the message? Oklahoma can be your best business location decision. Contact the 
Office of Business Location at 1 -800-588-5959 or visit our website at www.locateok.com 

OKLAHOMA. OBVIOUSLY. 

Oklahoma Department of Commerce * Office of Business Location 
P.O. Box 26980 Oklahoma City. OK 73126-0980 
1 -800-588-5959 • www.locateok.com 
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NTHE NEIGHBORHOODS 

A Residential Road Trip 



Each spring the Maple Ridge neighborhood hosts an annual home tour. 


L ike any outsider ^ 

who has Stumbled I 
upon the unexpected 
charm of Tulsa neighbor- 
hoods, Earl Hamner (cre- 
ator of The Waltons) was 
overwhelmed by the vi- 
brancy, eccentricities, and 
occasional opulence hid- 
den away in pockets of the 
city during his recent visit 
to Tulsa for a writers’ con- 
ference. “Tony Bennett 
may have left his heart in 
you-know-where>'^ he 
wioie in a thank-you note 
to me for acting as his 
tour guide, *'but 1 left mine in Tulsa/^ 

A casual visitor to Tulsa might miss 
these fascinating neighborhoods. Don’t 
make this mistake. 


Let’s start with the oldest, Brady 
Heights, near downtown. Take Denver 
north from any numbered cross street; 
when you hit the Inner Dispersal Loop, 


you’re there. Named after 
Tulsa pioneer Tate 
Brady, the district was 
Tulsa’s first fashionable 
area, and its large and el- 
egant L920s-era homes 
are enjoying a revival. 
Check out the renovation 
of Brady’s own mansion 
before admiring the 
area’s numerous Victo- 
rian, Queen Anne, and 
prairie school bungalows. 

North on Denver is 
Reservoir Hill. Steep, 
winding streets and eclec- 
tic homes built into the 
hillside may remind you of Eureka 
Springs, but the view of downtown js 
pure vintage Tulsa. 

Swan Lake, tucked in just off Utica 



C/iJctflMHJ ncarSulphttr * huet: Brkkt&wn Canttl Oklahoma City 

drowned in a million acres of lakes, rushing rivers and tumbling falls. It drowned 
along more shoreline than the East and Gulf coasts combined. Come see it with your 
own eyes. Free Oklahoma Travel Guide: 1-800-652-6552 or travelok.com 


OKIAHOMA 

NAnVEAMERIOi 

TRAVELOK.COM 
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□AVID CRENSHAW 


and Seventeenth, is a tiny jewel box of a 
park with a diverse history. Once a cattle 
pond, the lake eventually became the 
focal point of Tulsa*s first amusement 
park in 1910, When the park later 
closed, the homes subsequently built 
around the lake reflected a variety of ar- 
chitectural styles, but most had one 
thing in common: a swan motif high- 
lighting the edifice, 

It*s hard to believe that the prestigious 
and stately Maple Ridge neighborhood 
was once considered the wrong side of 
the tracks, but the influx of famous oil 
men building homes left and right in the 
area put an end to that. W.G, Skdly's 
mansion at Twenty-first and Madison is 
one of the more ornate examples, 

A couple of miles northeast of 
Brookside, a popular retail and enter- 
tainment district, youT come to Florence 
Park, Florence Park is a quiet, pictur- 
esque residential area dotted with cot- 
tages, resident cats dozing on sunny 
windowsills, and women wearing hats 
while checking their mail A Sunday af- 
ternoon walk might naturally end in a 
picnic at the neighborhood's namesake 
park at Twenty- first and Florence Place, 
Homes and parks and winding streets 
aside, Earl Hamner learned what other 
visitors to Tulsa already knew: It's the 
people in Tulsa that make it so special. 
The resident cats knew that ail along. 


— P, Casey Morgan 



The popular Florence Park attracts 
professionals and young marrieds with its 
varied historic styles. This Tudor revival 
home rejects the neighborhood charm. 



Vacation 

Wonderland! 




Come Plav With Us« In a 


Lake 

Eufaula 

Ok(ahoma*s 
Largest Lake! 


For More 

information contact 
The Lake Eufaula 
Association, Inc. 

P.O. Bok 792 
Eufaula, OK 74432 
or Phone: 
r9I8J689-775I 


OKIAHOMA 

www.lakeeufaulaass6c.or£ 


“Vou Haue 5 Neiu Messages” 



One-Stop start-up assistance 

We have helped hundreds of companies, 
including a number of telecommun- 
ications firms, invest billions in Oklahoma. 
We understand your special concerns 
and can help with everything from initial 
site identification to project start-up. 


Got the message? Oklahoma can be your best business location decision. Contact the 
Office of Business Location at 1 -800-588-5959 or visit our website at www.locateok.com 

OKLAHOMA. OBVIOUSLY. 

Oklahoma Department of Commerce ■ Office of Business Location 
P.O. Box 26980 Oklahoma City, OK 73126-0980 
1-800-588-5959 • www.localeok.com 
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Your future in law begins here at the 
University of Oklahoma College of Law. 

• State-of-the-art courtroom; new 
$17.5 million facilities 

• Leading faculty- 1 8 endowed chairs and 
presidential professors 

• New law library-wired-for-the-future; 
open February 2002 

• Ranked 1 5th nationally in effectiveness of 
program’s overall educational achievement 
-Thomas E. Brennan, judging the Law Schools 

• New legal clinic open Summer 2001 

• Small classes-friendly faculty 

Looking for the best legal education? 

Join our family of lawyers today! 



U niversity of Oklahoma College of Law 

www.law.ou.edu 405.325.4699 • 300 TImberdell Norman, OK 73019 
Student Services 405.325.4726 Fax 405.325.6282 
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Higher 

Education 

Brainiacs Wanted 

A rtificial intelugence software, 

prosthetic devices, soil fertility 
rentediatiorii a cure for breast cancer, ro- 
botics. These are merely a sampling of the 
investigative research projects involving 
freshmen and sophomores at the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, 

TU^s Tulsa Undergraduate Research 
Challenge (TURC) offers highly moti- 
vated students research opportunities, 
advanced coursework, and one-on-one 
mentoring. To begin the cross-discipline 
program, students obtain the commit- 
ment of a faculty mentor, who then guides 
them throughout the program. Commu- 
nity service is also an essential requirement, 
Sujeet Shenoi, Oliphant professor of com- 
puter science, founded TURC in 1 992 with 
a vision for enriching students' lives and 
bettering the community. 

'T believed students in Oklahoma 
needed role models and wanted to create 
home-grown ones,'* Shenoi says. "I wanted 
to keep them in the state during their un- 
dergraduate years and train them to be- 
come leaders.*' 

Currently sixt)' students are involved in 
TURC, and program alumni are continu- 
ing their research in graduate programs 
around the world, including MIT, Oxford, 
and Harvard. “I believe in twenty to thiit)' 
years, I will read about these students in 
TiV/ic magazine. They will b ecome senators 
and Supreme Court justices.” 

Since 1995, TURC students have col- 
lected a number of awards — Goldwater 
Scholarships, National Science Foundation 
Aw'ards, Department of Defense graduate 
fellowships, Truman Scholarships, and 
British Marshall Scholarships. 

TU has introduced other academic pro- 
grams and facilities in the past year that are 
positioning the university to become the 
city's intellectual centerpiece. “No univer- 
sity is an island isolated within its campus 
borders,” says university president Bob 
Lawless. “This is especially true of the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, which shares a proud his- 
tory with the city of Tulsa.” 

Bridging the scholastic and corporate 
worlds, TU has partnered with Williams 



Associate professor Peter LoPresti directs 
the Williams Communications Laboratory. 


Communications to establish the Williams 
Communications Fiberoptic Networking 
Lab in the College of Engineering and 
Natural Sciences. With Williams, TU has 
created the Williams Risk Management 
Center in the College of Business Admin- 
istration. Both programs integrate the lat- 
est in technology with the academic train- 
ing and hands-on experience needed to 
give students a jump-start on their careers. 

In an additional p>artnership, Williams 
Communications joined forces with TU's 
Center for Information Security to de- 
velop new strategies for Internet security. 
The center is studying cyber- terrorism 
and undertaking electronic security chal- 
lenges brought on by the convergence of 
voice and data networks. As a result, the 
Nationai Security Agency designated the 
school an NSA Center of Excellence in In- 
formation Assurance. 

Recognizing the evolving needs of our 
increasingly high-tech world, TU recently 
launched the region's only iMBA degree. 
1'he 1 nternet- mediated MBA allows 
online study when and where students' 
schedules permit. 

Between cutting-edge research, technol- 
ogy, and fiber optics, the University of 
Tulsa continues to reach new heights in the 
search for academic excellence. 

— Dayna Avery 


The University of Tnlsa is n private i li- 
st it u lion wi tl 1 4,200 s t u dei its. TU is n ation- 
ciUy recognized for its undergraduate cur- 
riadtinh engineering and natund sciences 
programs y and global initiatives. For more 
hiformatiom contact the Office of Admis- 
sions at (918) 631-2307 or visit utidsa^edu. 



“We set the 
standard for 
Pharmacy Excellence. 

Gerald Heller^ RPh 
President & CEO 


DRUGSTORES 


Service * Trust * Convenience * Value 
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GROWING THINGS AT TULSA GARDEN CENTER 



By Mary Logan Wolf 



In I934y the WPA constructed the Tulsa 
Rose Garden mostly by hand and with 
horse teams. 


D ig into the history of tulsa 

horticulture^ and youVe bound to 
turn up some mention of the Tulsa 
Garden Center. Located in the historic 
Maple Ridge area, the Tulsa Garden 
Center melds architecture and land- 
scape in a cosmopolitan, hut still essen- 
tially Tulsa style. 

“Where other urban horticulture cen- 
ters are housed in modern facilities or a 
greenhouse environment, Tulsans gar- 
dening hub is located in a former oil -era 
mansion,” says Shirley Kongs, events co- 
ordinator. “The historic significance 
makes this center very special.” 

The structure served as private resi- 
dence for three prominent Tulsa fami- 
lies, The last pri%'ate owner, oil man W.G, 
Skelly, purchased the mansion for his 
daughter in 1 950. When she declined his 


offer to live there, Skelly sold the home 
and ten adjoining acres to the city of 
Tulsa in 1954. Then, the Tulsa Garden 
Center and the city of Tulsa entered into 
a partnership: The city leased the build- 
ing and property to the center, which has 
remained its sole tenant while the two 
continue to share resources and activi- 
ties, Kongs says, “We are separate enti- 
ties, but we hold hands a lot.” 

Within the boundaries of the forty- five- 
acre Woodward Park Complex, the Tulsa 
Garden Center is alive with activities for 
the horticultural hedonist. From juried 
flower shows and exhibits to regular club 
meetings of the Tulsa Council of Feder- 
ated Garden CJubs, African Violet Society 
of Greater Tulsa, Tulsa Garden Club, and 
Audubon Society, the center offers the 
perfect backdrop, even for a family picnic. 
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Woodward Park in fuJP bPoom. 


Visitors will enjoy meandering 
through nearby Woodward Park's 
shaded pathways and footbridges, where 
a variety of shade-loving plants, flower- 
ing trees, shrubs, and trees await. The 
park's Azalea Garden showcases 15,000 
plants, whose brilliant spring colors are 
reflected in the crystal water of the park's 
natural pond. From mid -March until 
frost, the Rock Garden provides a pris- 
tine setting for glorious displays of col- 
orful annuals and perennials tucked 
around statues of Cupid and Pan. 

From the Victor! an -style Lord and 
Burnham Conservatory to the Sunken 
Garden and Pool constructed in 1924 as 
part of the original estate, nearly every 
nook and cranny of the Tulsa Garden 
Center reflects Tulsa's style and history. 



Located north of the center, the Mu- 
nicipal Rose Garden blooms all summer 
with more than 9,000 varieties of roses 
laid out over four and a half terraced 
acres and constructed with the trademark 
stone of the WPA. The Anne Hathaway 
Herb Garden honors the memory of 
Shakespeare s wife, a believer in herbal 
medicine, and reflects the tender care of 
the Arm e Hathaway Garden Club, whose 
members built it in 1939. 

V isito rs to t he T u Isa Garden T 
Center may find the abundant 1- 
of fe ri ngs a b it o ve rwh el m i ng. 

To assist them, the center s do- 
cents give guided tours by ap- 
pointment. For those seeking 
in-depth information, the 
horticulture library offers 
5,000 references. Volunteers, 
all graduates of the OSU Mas- 
ter Gardener program, staff 
the library and are available to 
a nswer q uestio ns . T he T □ I sa 


Much can be written about the Tulsa 
Garden Center, but the sights, sounds, 
and fragrances of this paradise are best ex- 
perienced firsthand. 

Tulsa Garden Center is open 9 a.m. to 4 
Monday through Friday. Woodward 
Park, at Twenty- first and Peoria, is open 
daily. Tulsa Garden Center^ 2435 South Peo- 
nn, (918) 746-5125. tulsagardencenterxom. 


Garden Center 



Juli 

(nkster 


Dottie 


Join The Excitement of The LPGA in Tuisa! 


LPGA 


September 4-9, 2001 Tulsa Country Club 

Call l-877'583-9925 for tickets and information 


Meg 

Mallon 


Annfka 

Sorenstam 
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Long and Winding Roads 

Deconstructing the Tulsa Trails System 


You might not know it, but one of the most extensive trails networks in the coun- 


try winds through the Tulsa metro area. The city and surrounding areas currently 
contain nearly thirty-one miles of paved and unpaved trails, a number expected to 
grow by 16.5 miles by the end of 2002. These are the beginnings of a comprehensive 
system that will total 283 miles within approximately fifteen years. Included within 
the trails are links that integrate the system, giving each trail access to the nexL Though 
overseen by different cities, the network's trails offer Tulsa and its neighbors a con- 


nection that lasts for miles for just about any kind 



Tulsa 

Internatii 

Airport 


^ Downtown 


T ulsa Zoo 


Fedestriao 

Bridge 


Mount! 


of nonmotorized locomotion. 


— Andrea Lopez Walker 


The core of the trails, 
River Parkis East and 
West Bank Trails were 
the start of the dtywide 
system, constructed in the 
late Seventies. Every week, 
thousands make their way to 
the twenty miles of trails 
that stretch around the 
Arkansas Riven 

On the northwest side 
of the River Parks system, 
the Katy Trail extends 
into Sand Springs, running 
north of the river before 
crossing it via the short 
State Highway 97 Bridge 
Trail. A linkage continues 
the path east before 
coming to a stop on the 
west side of downtown. 


LaFortune 
Golf Course 


Arkansas River 


The trails, above, correspond to those identified 
in the same color type within the text. 


The , totaling 

nearly seven miles, will 
extend the east side of the 
city's trail loop. The south 
portion wifi connect with the 
existing Creek Turnpike Trail 
and continue north to the 
southeast campus of Tulsa 
Community College. Future 
plans will join the north and 
south portions, offering 
connections to Mohawk Park 
and the Tulsa Zoo. 


Within the center of Tulsa 
lies the LaFortune Trail, 
part of the expansive, almost 
three hundred-acre park. 
After a special fundraising 
campaign. La Fortune's trails 
were lighted in 1991, improv- 
ing the security of the trail. 

Connected to the south 
end of the River Parks system 
is the Creek Turnpike 
Trail. This four-mile stretch 
takes visitors from the river 
to Memorial Drive alongside 
the toll road. The future 
Mingo Trails will attach to this 
existing segment, completing 
the metro area loop. 


At the intersection of the 
River Parks and Creek 
Turnpike Trails is the 
proposed Jenks River Trail. 
This almost two-mile link will 
provide access to popular 
Park West and the Oklahoma 
Aquarium, expected to open 
next summer. 
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THE REVIEWS ARE IN! 


about time Oklahoma gat a cool 
radio station/* — Hruce, Pauls Valley 

“Ab^olutoly fnizrodiblBr' — Mike, 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania 

“All I wanted to say is wawl Bood Job!" 
— Hyte, Launceston, Australia 


“This really is the best station 
in □klahoma City/* — Jay, 
Mcama Park 


“I love it! I love it! I love it!“ — Cyndi, S^utpa 

“One of the best radio stations in 
America!” — Jamie, Huntsville, Alahama 


“I was indeed impressed. It*s... 
how pop radio oughta be!” — Han, 
Racine, Wisconsin 

“Absolutely the best radio 
station I have ever heard!” 
— Marka, Jyvaskyia, Finland 


Mi 


“I love your station; it truly caters 
to the listeners!** — Jen, Edmond 

“Been listening to your station for a 
couple of weeks and IVe determined 
that it*s by far the best radio Tve ever 
heard.” — Joel, Hihhing, Minnesota 


“My wife just told me about you last 
night, and I've hardly turned you off 
since!” — Derek, Oklahoma City 


/ 






,r r..rnw 


“Sounds great; incredible 
variety of music- I think 
all the music buffs out there will love 
this station; lots of music without the 
repetition.” — Ben, Seiling 

*You have a most impressive station there.” 
— Andrea, Pretoria, South Africa 

“Thanks for all the great tunes you’ve 
been playing!” — Tracy, Tecumseh 


THE WORLD WIDE WHI phesents a FREDUENCY D AMPLITUDE production 

TUISE 22.5" WWW.PULSEMUSIC.COM 

MUSIC OY YOUR FAVORin ARnSTS soundtrack featuring YOUR FAVORITE SONGS 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR TYLER TRAVIS ASSKTANT PROGRAM DIRE CTOR IIEREK EDWARDS 
MUSIC DiRffiTiiR MICHAEL ORYAN in REALAUDIO and MP3 


NOW PLAYING ON YOUR COMPUTER 
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Mightier than the Sword 

LITERARY LIFE IN TULSA 


T he TULSA L[TERARY SCENE 
epitomizes tlie diversity of a city young 
at heart but true to its love of literature. 

The Oklahoma Center for Poets and 
Writers, situated on the OSU /Tulsa cam- 
pus and shepherded by executive director 
Teresa Miller, was established to promote 
Oklahoma’s rich collection of writers. The 
center offers up the ultimate bookfest, the 
Celebration of Books, every other fall. 
Throughout the year, wordsmiths can en^ 
joy the center s OETA television program, 
Writing out Loudy as Miller spotlights re- 
gional and national literary talent [past 
guests include Pulitzer winners Frank 
McCourt and Doris Kearns Goodwin), 
One of the country's most presti- 
gious literary awards, the Peggy V, 
Helmerich Distinguished Author 
Award is a jury-selected prize given 
each fall to an outstanding author. This 


award, under the auspices 
Tulsa’s City/County Library, 
brings outstanding writers to the 
city to fetch a $25,000 check at the De- 
cember awards ceremony* Former re- 
cipients include Margaret Atwood and 
John Updike. 

The Darcy O’Brien Endowed Chair at 
the University of Tulsa honors the late au- 
thor and former English professor* The 
visiting scholar program was established 
in 1999, with Nobel laureate Seamus 
Heaney the inaugural recipient. Each year, 
the selected scholar will give a free public 
lecture as part of the endowed chair* 

Nimradh the University ofTulsa’s in- 
ternationally recognized literary jour- 
nal, launched in 1956* Published twice 
a year, the magazine also sponsors the 
Nimrod/Hardman awards* Winners 
come to Tulsa each fall to accept their 



awards and par- 
ticipate in a writers’ con- 
ference on campus. 

Every summer, the Tulsa Arts and 
Humanities Council transforms the 
OSU/Tulsa campus into Chautauqua, 
where, under a huge tent, scholars adopt 
the personas of famous historical fig- 
ures* Last June, visitors were treated to 
Georgia O’Keeffe, Branch Rickey, Tho- 
mas Edison, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
and Orson Welles. Chautauqua is free, 
but even better, it leaves its audience 
with a sense of time travel — ^^and they 
learn while enjoying the ride. 

These events, honoring creativity in all 
its forms, set Tulsa’s literary scene apart. 

—Joan Rhine 


Tulsa s Own Brand of Southern Comfort 


Sidnding tall in South Tulsd s rolling gretrn hills is the 
ev'er eiegcim Doubliftrec dt ^mren Pldce — d jewel in the 
heart of it dll This hilltop site makes the most o[ the naturcil 
bcdut^' o[ Green Counin' where plush grounds and colorful 
gardens adorn nice- lined pathways 

Our locd^on in the midst of South Tulsa s business district 
d quick mik and d hd![ from ! 44 hnngs convenience 
right to your dcxirstep. 

^th elegantly apfxiiintetl Ciuesctooms and over io.ooo 
square (e^t of meeting space, v-ou 1! find comfort and luxury 
>x>u d expect [rom d I'totel of the utmost e-xcdlence. Top 
resEdurdnis. like the lenowned 'barren Duck Club only add to the 
luxuy of your stay, 

And remembef. cx'cy stay at Doubletree bcgiiis with our 
complimentary' chocolate chip cookies — Now that s comfort food! 





Dou»i eTree 
HOTE t 

Tulsa WAuftEN PLAet 

6110 S Yale (61st & Yale) / Tulsa. OK / 918^495-1000 
1-800-222-TREE 
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Grant 


KETCHUM 


Arrowhead Yacht Club and Marina is 
Grand Lake's finest private club. We are 
located one hour Northeast of Tulsa, just 
3.5 miles NE of Ketchum off HWY 85 on Duck 
Creek. 


Our amenities include fine dining, a full-service 
marina with more than 300 boat slips, new and 
used boat sales and a boutique offering the 
latest fashions for all ages and occasions. 


We have recently begun a multi-million dollar 
expansion project, which, when completed in the 

Spring of 2002, will rival any 
in Oklahoma. 
Amenities will include: a 
vr 3,600 sq. ft. bar and grill 

with seating for 1 75 and 
. W " patio with seating for an 
V additional 225, a 7,800 

- ^ ‘ *1 1 ‘l^B swimming pool 

jk with cabana bar, a 1 ,500 

if sq. ft. game room and 

- basketball court, 

iWM^P ’S ° 15,000 sq. ft. 

gmr^% boat showroom 

„ Sfl which can be used 
fl/' f as a convention 

center. 


Visit Arrowhead Yacht 
Club and Marina to- 
day and you’ll see why 
our motto is, 'The only 
thing we over look is the lake." 
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Arrowhead 

YACHrr Club & Marina 

www.arrowheadok.com • a rrowhead@mrri ind.net 


Located 3-1/2 miles NE of Ketchum 
off Hwy 85 on Beautiful Grand Lake. 

For new and used boats sales, 

call (918) 782-BOAT (2628). 


For a free vacattoii guide contact the Grand Lake Association at (918) 736'22S9 




ACROSS THE RANGE 



M urder IS IN THE AIR 
at the Harwelden 
Mansion in Tulsa, premedi- 
tated by Wiiliiim Bernhardt, 
author of the ''Justice"" 
courtroom series, of which 
Murder One is the most re- 
cent addition. Every year 
he just gets more creative,” 
says Wendy Thomas, execu- 
tive director of the Arts and Humanities Council of Tulsa. 

Bernhardt hesitated when the council first approached him 
about writing a mystery for their major fundraiser. 'T had been to 
some mystery evenings and too often thought they came off as, 
frankly, rather boring. I started coming up v^^th ideas for making 
the mystery both more entertaining and more fuHy interactive.” 
This year's mystery has an Egyptian theme, as the 
Harwelden transforms into the Cairo Museum of Anthropol- 
ogy, Set in the 1920s, the mystery, Bernhardt says, "will in- 
volve Howard Carter, discoverer of Tut’s tomb, his patron 
Lord Carnarven, desert bandits, fiappers, blowguns, tomb 
raiders, and of course, mummies.” 


ROUS LIAISONS 

Murder and Mayhem at the Harwelden 

After a crime committed before their eyes, the audience of 
sleuths follows dues as ensuing scenes simultaneously unfold 
in the rooms of the seventy-five- year-old mansion. Guests in- 
terrogate suspects and examine physical evidence before cast- 
ing their theories. 

The mystery has exceeded all fundraising hopes, raising more 
than $ 1 2,000 last year. Ticket sales help fund the counciLs com- 
munity arts programs. “We have our fingers poked in just 
about everything,” says Lin Kelley, development and public re- 
lations director. 

A mystery by a prolific writer, a gothic English Tudor man- 
sion, an all-star cast, and an evening of fun. The only thing 
missing is a window-rattling Oklahoma thunderstorm, 

— ^Diana Khanagov 

T?7e WiUiam BernluvdTMid-Sjmvnei' Mystery Evening takes place 
July 26-28 and August 2-4. Cast members indude Karen Keith of 
Oklahoma Living and Uhtstrator Kim Doner, Tickets are $45^ and 
performances are Hmked to eighty participants. In order to keep the 
perpetrator a secret, Bernhardt swears guests to secrec)* after ei^ery^ per- 
formance. The Harwelden Mamion, 2210 South Main in Tulsa, 
(918) 584-3333, extension 31. webtek.com/tuhaarts. 



Sdec(€d 1^neIo r 's and graduate degrees from 
the OSUTulsa 

oppomimtM 


0 SU 


'OSU-TuIsa IS proud 
to be a part or the 


m 


OSU farruty. We 
bel/eve in the 'one 
university, muWpte 
campuses' phrtoso 
phy. Anct we have 
one team - the 
Cowboys," 

Gaiy rfwmep9S! ^ 






GreemMD^Menue 
Tulsa, OK 7410ir--— 
www.osu-tulsa.okstate.edu 
^ 918-594-8000 


aduate^^sjnesses need. 
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GROVE 


GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION 



Cedar Oaks Leisure Living is a master-planned 
lakefront rescjit community for the active adult, 
age SO and over. Cedar Oaks sits on 17 land- 
scaped acres on the shores of the lieautiful Grand 
Lake O' the Cherokees in Grove, Ok. 


All grounds are beautifully maintained. Starting at 
$122,900, Cedar Oaks offers patio-style homes in 
three floor plans ranging from 1437 to 1856 
square feet. All homes are designed for total 
comfort and efficiency. 


A 6,000 square foot Clubhouse is fully equipped 
for year-round activities and helps bring our 
community together Included is an exercise 
room, library% TV room, billiards area, card room, 
swimming pool and Jacuzzi, to name just a few\ 
Low financing makes this your ideal retirement 
home or weekend retreat , 



CEDAR OAKS 


LEISURE LIVING 

8510 Cedar Oaks Drive ■ Grove, OK 74344 
918-786-2222 

cedaroaks@greencis.net ■ wwvfc^.cedaroaksxom 

1 mile south of Sailboat Bridge on Mwy. 59 




Other features include; 

• Tw'c:) car garages 

• Ibtal electric, energy efllcieni 

• Central vacuum system 

• Smoke detectors 

• Large closets 

• Buik-in oven, microwaves, 
and dishwashers 

• Vaulted ceilings 

• Ceiling fans 

• Laundry room 

• Spacious kitchen with sunny 
breakfa.st nooks 

OlxL'VAlviA 

NATIVE AMERICA. 


Sales Office and McKlel Monies open Tuesday through Saturday from LOO to 5:00 p.m. 
Come by, call, or visit our weLisiie today. 


FOR A FREE VACATION GUIDE CONTACT THE GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION AT (9I«) 786-2289. 









By Rod Walton 
Photography by Fred W* Marvel 


Historically 

Accurate 


Brick, monar, and wood tell Tahlequah's 
history through its buildings. The Chero- 
kee Nation’s capital headquarters 
(9 1 8/4S 6-067 1 ) are a few miles south of town, 
while the nation's old prison and women's 
seminary are downtown. 

A glorious mix of American Indian and antebel- 
lum plantation culture awaits the visitor to the 
Murrell Home (918/456-2751). The mansion, 
built by Virginia merchant George Murrell In the 
1840s, was a centerpiece of tribal life. Murrefl's first 

k wife was Minerva Ross, niece of Cherokee chief 
John Ross. Key elements of the home site include 
a springhouse and park. 

The Thompson House {9 1 8/456*3554) was 
constructed In the 1880s and is now home to 
the Cherokee County Civic Cultural Center, 
i For history of a different kind, visit the 

Cherokee Heritage Center (918/456* 
6007} southeast of town. The center 
consists of the Cherokee National 
Museum, a new Trail of Tears 
exhibit, an amphitheater, 
and a replica of an an- 
cient village. 
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CAPITAL CULTURE 


Tahlequah: A River Runs Through It 

^ URE, DAVID LETTERMAN NAMED TAHLEQUAH THE 
^^home office of his late-night show for top ten lists a few 
years back. But that was just a running joke, fn all likeli- 
hood, not many New Yorkers are familiar with Tahlequah, 

Their loss. The place is rich — wealthy in history, education, 
recreation, and cultural attractions. Tahlequah has deep pock- 
ets full of diversity and diversion. 

Founded out of misery, the last point for Cherokee travelers 
ending their slow, torturous Trail of Tears in the 1 830s, tribal lead- 
ers and other Oklahoma settlers worked together to turn 
Tahlequah into something else, a place where past, present, and 
future come together in a uniqLie way. 

Tahlequah, capital of the Cherokee Nation, is also home to 
Northeastern State University, a campus so successful it has 
branched out into other communities, Tahlequah 's borders are 
not far from the banks of the Illinois River or the shoreline of Lake 
Tenkiller, Its soil is so fertile that several tree norseriescall it their 
home office. 

Late-night witticisms aside, Tahlequah is no joke. For many 
people, thoLigh, it is a satisfying blend of fun, histoiy\ and culture. 
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Wet and Wild 

Some of the dearest water in Oklahorma flows by Tahleqyah in the 
twisting Illinois River The stone-bedded stream begins in the Arkansas 
hills before winding its way through eastern Oklahoma and emptying 
into the Arkansas River The Illinois draws fishers and floaters in large 
numbers^ and several outfitters — induding Peyton’s Place (918/456- 



3847), Sparrow Hawk Camp (918/456-8371)* and Falcon Floats 
Camp (9I8/4S6-80S8) — offer canoe and rafting trips. Public access ar- 
eas lead to great swimming and angling spots. Contact the Oklahoma 
Scenic Rivers Commission (918/456-3251) for more information. 

The Illinois River is stopped at only one spot, the dam that forms 
Lake Tenkiller east and south of Tahlequah. The 12.500-acre lake is 
home to 130 miles of shoreline* beaches, and bluffs* with water clear 
enough to attract scuba divers from four states. Two state parks* 
Cherokee Landing State Park (9 1 8/457-57 1 6) and Tenkiller State 
Park (918/489-5641)* make good camping choices* and you can rent a 
cabin at Tenkiller. The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (918/487-5252) 
can advise campers of other camping areas. 


Back to the basics 


Finding great food and a good night’s rest is easy in Tahlequah. For ' 
those who like the sound of rushing water, Herrings Riverside Bed 
and Breakfast (918/456-1813) is located along the banks of the Illi- 
nois River. Rooms at the rustic home— built as a 1940s retreat — cost 
$75 and up. Try the Oak Hill Motel and Suites (918/458-1200) for a re- ^ 
treat in town. Rooms range from $39 to $79 a night, and jasper’s restaurant Just a 
(918/456-0100) is right next door. 

Plenty of other eating choices abound. Start your day with biscuits and gravy at Morgan’s Bakery 
(918/456-3731). The made-from-scratch baked items are legendary in these parts, and lunch items 
are also available. Satisfy adventurous taste buds at the Echota House (918/458-0768). The menu of- 
fers the unusual, like the buffalo and quail dinner. At Iguana Cafd (918/458-0044), you can nosh on 
a deli sandwich while shopping for gifts from overseas. More basic appetites will enjoy KC Harris 
Burgers (91 8/456-7 1 1 1 ), a classic burger joint. Barbecue aficionados should grab a seat and a big bib 
at My Place BBQ (918/456-5888). The evening buffet is famous around town. 


THAT’S E N 

Few towns in Oklahoma outside Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City can boast as much young 
stage talent as Tahlequah. The NSU Play- 
house (918/458-2323) takes star turns with 
an array of plays. Other NSU performing groups 
include River City Players* who belt out ev- 
erything from Broadway to big-band tunes* 
and the Downtown Country Players, who 
prove that country and western still swings. 

Cool cats can slip over to the NSU Ja^z 
Lab (9 1 8/456-55 1 1 , ext, 4603). The schooFs 
bebop masters-ln-training do their thing in a 


T E RTA I N M 

building that looks like something out of the 
French Quarter. Concerts feature university 
performers and touring professionals. 

This summer, the biggest draw is the re- 
turn of the TrofI of Tears drama. Performed 
at the Cherokee Heritage Center amphithe- 
ater* the retooled classic has a script by 
Greoter Tuna writer and Bartlesville native Joe 
Sears and music by Texas folk singer Kimmie 
Rhodes. Will Rogers makes a surprise appearance 
as narrator. The play runs July 7 through La- 
bor Day (918/456-6007). 
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By Danney Goble, PhD 
Photography from the Beryl Ford Collection 



Opportunity 
paired with vision 
set Tulsa apart, 
taking the hanniet 
fronn boomtown 
to metropolis. 


President of Sinclair Refining 
Company and later the 
Exchange National Bank^ 
Sinclair was a prominent Tulsa 
figure in the Twenties. 



/ often can we know when the right things happened 

in just the right way to make a place a city. Less often can we know 
how things happened to give that city its character. We do with Tulsa. 
We know when Tulsa stopped being a town and started being a city, and we know 
how it acquired its distinctive character. Frankly, it was sheer coincidence, pure hap- 
penstance, and plain dumb luck — for the most part, anyway. 
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Consider what would have happened 
had Robert Gal breath and Frank Cheslcy 
not chosen Ida Glenn's place to drill for 
oil in 1905. Or if Tom Slick had not spent 
a night at Frank Wheeler s farmhouse not 
much later and not far away. If Slick had 
not sunk four dry holes in a row, the lo- 
cal commercial club might have sup- 
ported his next try. They didn't, but by 
chance Tom Slick found the money else- 
where to keep going. Still, what if he had 
stopped when he hit a fifty-foot oil sand 
not quite two thousand feet down? 

For every question, Tulsa had an in- 
credibly lucky answer. When Galbreath 
and Chesley moved there at the turn of 
the century, Tulsa was a wild hamlet 
known mostly for selling dry goods to 
Indians and cowboys. Each man had 
tried different businesses, all with mod- 
est success, when they went together on 
a well across the Arkansas River in 1905. 
That first well, the Ida Glenn No. 1, made 
just enough oil to pay for a second try. 

The Ida Glenn No. 2 exploded on a 
windy March day in 1906 with so much 
oil that the equivalent of 1,700 barrels 
blew across the sky. The crude scent car- 
ried all the way to Tulsa, ten miles away. 
By the end of 1907, ninety- five oil com- 
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panics rushed to share Galbreath and 
Chesley 's good fortune. And a fortune it 
was. They called it the Glenn Pool, the 
'‘Richest Little Oil Field in the World/' 
Some people called the w^hole thing luck. 

T om slick had plenty of luck, 

all of it bad. Hunting oil from Penn- 
sylvania to Texas, he never found a drop, 
and Oklahoma added four dusters to his 
losing streak. Figuring that Slick's offer to 
split everything he found amounted to 
half of nothing, the Cushing Commercial 
Club refused to back him on a fifth. Slick 
borrowed $ 100 and made his way to Chi- 
cago, where he met Charles B. Shaffer, an 
oil investor who fancied himself an ama- 
teur geologist. That relationship got Tom 
Slick more money to keep on drilling past 
the first showing. On March 12, 1912, at 
2,319 feet down, his tools punched 
through a rock dome on Wheeler's farm 
near Cushing. Then and there, Tom Slick's 


Ten years after oil was discovered 
in Glenn Pool, the local chamber 
proclaimed in its publication, Tufsa 
Spirit, that the Tulsa area produced 
'one-half of the coal, oil, and 
gasoline consumed throughout the 
entire world.' 








Whirl of Fortune 
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Tulsa's special and 
enduring character? 
That required 
the addition of 


happenstance and 
coincidence. 



I 
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luck changed; one- fifth of the known oil 
in the United States lay open before him. 

The Cushing field made Tom Slick 
filthy rich, farmer Wheeler, too. The lo- 
cal business interests missed out on half 
of it, but they ended up all right (to this 
day, Cushing is regarded as the ''Pipeline 
Crossroads of the World”). Still, the oil 
that Cushing let pass became the oil that 
anointed Tulsa Oil Capital of the World. 
Cushing probably called it luck. Tulsa 
called it opportunity. 

Glenn Pool showed the difference, 
Glenn Pool provided oil; Tulsa provided 
everything else. Only Tulsa had a bridge 
across the Ar kansas. Only Tulsa connected 
with three railroad lines. Only Tulsa could 
ship equipment in and oil out To boot, 
Tulsa maintained hotels and restaurants 
suited to executives’ tastes, Tulsa offered 
housing scaled to workers* wages, Tulsa 
had decent schools ready for children. And 
Tulsa built a free trolley line to carry work- 
ers to their jobs every morning and back 
home again every night. 

Why Tulsa? Red Fork, Turley, Dawson, 
and Keystone were about as close to 
Glenn Pool field and were about the same 
size. Sapulpa was even closer, and bigger, 
too. Tulsa*s only advantage was that only 
Tulsa wanted to invest in its future. 

Take that bridge on the Arkansas. Engi- 
neers said it was impossible to build on the 
river’s unstable bed, but three Tulsa ns^ — 
none an engineer or even a builder — de- 
cided to give it a go, M.L Baird, f.D. Hagler, 
and George T. Williamson opened their toil 
bridge in 1904 and ran a banner across it. 
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Tulsa’s Central High 
School was built in I 9 1 7 in 
response to massive 
overcrowding at the 
existing school. Five years 
after opening, Central 
High expanded with a new 
south wing, above. 
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'Too Said We Couldn*t Do It, but We 
Did,” was all it said, but that said it all. 

Within twenty-Uvo months of the Ida 
Glenn No. 2*s gusher, the bridge carried 
$15 million in timber, iron, and steel 
bound for Glenn Pool. In twelve months, 
S13 million in other supplies went into 
Glenn Poo!; twenty million barrels of oil 
came out. Tulsa was the principal benefi- 
Clary of all that money and ail that oil, but 
that didn’t just happen. Earlier invest- 
ments made it happen. 

Within a year ofGalbreath and Chesley’s 
Ida Glenn strike, the Texas Company (now 
Texaco) appeared in Tulsa, gobbling up 
leases, pumping and buying oil, and build- 
ing Tulsa’s first tank farms to hold the over- 
flow, A Texas Company refinery was going 
up west of the river, and Standard Oil was 
racing to finish its own refinery there. 

Other Standard crews were laying Tulsa’s 
first pipelines, one connecting the city to 
Standard’s massive complex in Indiana, the 
other to a new plant in Baton Rouge. A 
fresh competitor already had beaten Stan- 
dard with a pipeline to the Gulf Coast, and 
it celebrated its victory by taking a new cor- 
porate name: Gulf Oil. It began in Tulsa. So 
did Gett>^ Oil. So did Sinclair Oil. So did 
Skelly, So did what grew into Mobil Oil and 
Cities Semce (Citgo). 

No wonder they called Tulsa the Oil 
Capital of the World, But Tulsa’s special 
and enduring character? That required the 
addition of happenstance and coincidence. 

Since Edwin Drake first figured out 
how to get oil from the ground in 1859, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio 





* A plethora of oil rigs at 
the Glenn Pool field in the 
early 1900s. &elow: A 
Tulsa skyline with Third 
and Boulder in the lower 
left, taken March 24, 1 946. 


Leo Meyer; Julius Uvingston; 
4arion Travis; and the 
Aaron soil, Sanditen, May ( nec Mad an sky), 
and Jankowsky families. A few came from 
as near as McAlester and Ardmore, many 
from as Liras Russia, Lat\da, and Lithuania. 
Some made their names in oiL some in 
other lines. All were Jewish, and all 
came to Tulsa when the first group did. 
These things mattered because these 
families made a difference. 

Tulsa was hardly the only city to do so 
well so early. Big things— good things — 
were happening all over frontier Okla- 
homa. What else are frontiers for? Tulsa 
certainly was far from the only city where 
men grew drunk on the taste of oil. 

Oil was called black gold for a reason. 
It produced a gold-rush mentality, often 
followed, not surprisingly, by a gold-rush 
hangover But that hangover didn't hap- 
pen in 'fulsa, and it was Tulsa's leadership 
that made the difference. 

An uncommon blend of origins, 
ethnicity, and expectations defied the 
odds and defined that difference; shared 
social and cultural values described it. 
Tulsa's blessing was its spirit of commu- 
nity, a sense of responsibility for the 
common good — exceptional qualities 
for the frontier and extraordinary for a 


By the Numbers 


They made Tulsa, and Tulsa 
made them. Tom Slick’s giant 
find near Cushing was the first 
in the incredible Mrd-Continent 
range, which covered whole 
states and so flooded one city 
that it saturated even the 
phone book. 

Tulsa’s 1920 directory posted 
numbers for 43 1 oil and gas 
companies, triple the listings for 
grocers and double those for 
doctors and lawyers combined. 

Even that impressive total 
was deceptive, because there 
were separate categories for 
refining companies (twelve 
listings), petroleum companies 
(seventeen), and gasoline 
companies (forty-two). Num- 
bers for oil field supply, pipe, 
and service companies added 
hundreds more. 

Half of T u Isa’s wage earners 
worked for one of the sixteen 
largest oil-related firms that 
year. That was 13,961 people, 
one for every five men, women, 
and children in town. 


had dominated American petroleum. 
They had held their position since 
early discovery, but that sun was setting 
in the early 1900s. As it happened, 
Spindletop, the great pool beneath south- 
eastern Texas, was running out just when 
Glenn Pool and Cushing were discovered. 
In all those oil-producing states, whole 
towns were drying up right along with the 
oil. The most ambitious, daring, and driven 
of their young men were the first to leave — 
precisely why so many ambitious, driven, 
and daring young men ended up in Tulsa. 

TuLsans still remember their names: 
J. Paul Getty; Robert McFarlin; lames 
Chapman; Earl Harwell; Charles Page; 
Waite Phillips; William G. Skelly; and the 
Sinclair brothers, Harry and Earl. Nearly 
every one was born and raised in the East 
or Midwest. Most learned the oil business 
there. All were in Tulsa within months of 
the Glenn Pool strike, most straight from 
home, the rest by way of Texas. 

That happened to be when these came, 
too: Sylvan Goldman; Samuel Zarrow; 


* This view of Main Street from 
I B96 looks north toward the 
intersection of First Street. 
Most of the territorial buildings 
on the right were destroyed by 
fire the next year. 
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Whirl of Fortune 







The ^923 Spavinaw • 
project provided water 
to Tulsa from more 
than sixty miles away. 
The $7.S million project 
was entirely gravity fed. 


The Cushing Factor 

The Cushing field — as athletic 
coaches would say — is what took 
Tulsa *to the next level,’ 

The Glenn Pool discovery of 
1905 gave Tulsa an early promi- 
nence, but that field was played 
out in just a few years. The 
Cushing field — discovered by 
T om Slick in 1 9 1 2 — is what 
pushed Tulsa to the top of the 
pile nationally, even internation- 
ally. After all^ Cushing provided 
a significant portion of world oil 
production and did so during 
World War I, when oil prices 
were abnormally high, 

Cushing was the first big piece 
in the entire Mid-Continent 
range. Whatever city controlled 
Cushing’s flow controlled the oil 
industry* Tulsa was that control- 
ler — ^literally every drop pro- 
duced by that field passed 
through Tulsa, 


TULSA MUNICIPAL AIRf^ST 
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boomtown. The 
reason? Tulsa’s 
future was shaped 
by pioneers with 
no attachment to a 
frontier past, no toler- 
ance for a frontier present, and no use for 
a boomtown at all. They were there for 
the long haul, not the quick score. They 
understood that the difference betw^een 
opportunity and luck lay in giving, not in 
taking. This was Tulsa's real fortune. 

These pioneers built great mansions 
for themselves and sophisticated build- 
ings for their companies, but they also 
built schools for their community. In 
fact, they built the schools first. Within 
months of Glenn Poofs discovery 
and their arrival, Tulsa leaders com- 
mitted $125,000 to building five new 
schools in two years. They beat their 
own deadline, but they kept building, for 
a while averaging nearly a school a year. 

After the Mid-Continent field crowned 
Tulsa Oil Capital of the World, Tulsa 
leaders bejeweled their crown with a 
school deserving of a kingdom. When 
Tulsa's new Central High School opened 
in 1917, its enrollment was the largest of 
any school west of the Mississippi, It also 
may have been America's best public 
school: Filling an entire city block, Cen- 
tral High offered three gyms, two swim- 
ming pools, and a fully stocked cafeteria. 
It taught everything from arithmetic to 


bank management. For years, 60 percent 
of its graduates routinely went on to col- 
lege, In fact, the Class of 1 93 1 produced 
two who made it all the way to Oxford, 
both as Rhodes scholars. One, Daniel 
Boorstin, became a Pulitzer prize-win- 
ning historian. 

Central High School was a marvel, but 
no less a marvel than Tulsa's first taste of 
something so special that some called it 
by a special name: Spavinaw, ft was plain 
water but awfully important to people 

* The First National Bank of 
T ulsa at the corner of Fourth 
Street and Ham in I 928, 
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used to buying so much bottled water that 
water cost more than oil When clean and 
abundant water finally reached Tulsa, it 
did not come easy, it did not come cheap, 
but it did come far. A dam so large that it 
curved with the earth impounded the 
watershed of distant Spavinaw Creek. 
Water traveled down an uninterrupted 
fifty-three-mile slope of pipes and tunnels 
to fill a giant reservoir at Tulsa's northeast- 
ern corner. From there, pumping stations 
supplied water so precious that many a 
toast was made to the clinking of goblets 
filled with ice-cold Spavinaw. 

The Spavinaw Dam was a bold project, 
conceived and planned entirely by men 
from the first wave of newcomers. In fact, 
they personally put up their own money 
to start it, and that fact alone gave the city 
time (and cause) to issue and sell enough 
bonds to finish it Completed in 1924, the 
Spavinaw system was the third-most 
expensive public project yet undertaken 
by an American city. It was worth it. 
Spavinaw met Tulsa's water needs for the 
remainder of the century. 

Any place claiming to be a city had to 
get water to its residents, just like it had to 
throw some schools together for the kids. 
Those towns were all over America’s ffon- 
tier and the oil patch. But how many of 
them dared to dream of anything as bold 
as Spavinaw or, having imagined it, how 
many would have had the cash and credit 
to build it? Would others have taken their 
first real money and invested it in build- 
ing schools? 

Consider Tulsa's two museums of art. 
Tulsa owes Gilcrease Museum to two 
men. Thomas Gilcrease single-handedly 
built his incomparable collection of art 
and historical artifacts, but he and Tulsa 
were about to lose it when debt forced its 
sale and dispersal. Alfred Aaronson rallied 
Tulsa to buy it, keep it whole, and keep it 
there; in fact, he personally paid for the 
bond election. Thus it was Aaronson, a 
Jewish oil man first drawn to Tulsa by the 
Glenn Pool strike, who protected for fu- 
ture generations the collection that began 
when Thomas Gilcrease, one-eighth Creek 
Indian and a millionaire by age twenty- 
one, earned his first money from the 
Glenn Pool's oil beneath his own land. 

The Philbrook Museum of Art was 
Waite Phillips' SI. 2 million gift of man- 


sion, art, and gardens. He asked only that 
the city use the mansion for an art mu- 
seum and the twenty-eight acres of gar- 
dens for a public park. To maintain them, 
he threw in an endowment: his downtown 
Beacon Building, with every cent it would 
ever earn. Thus Waite Phillips gave his 
home to the city that had given him a 
home when he left the Midwest (Iowa, in 
his case) with so many others bound for 
Glenn Pool's opportunity. 

Glenn Pool has been silent for a long 
time. Nonetheless, the oil field—along 
with Tom Slick's great find, the huge 
Mid-Continent range and all that once 
roared so loudly — still sends echoes, even 
now. They come with the spring winds 
passing over Gilcrease, high atop its hill 
overlooking Tulsa. They sound through 
the rustle of autumn leaves in Philbrook's 
gardens. Their message is one of 
humanity's oldest and plainest: It is in 
giving that we receive. Tulsa makes a 
great place to live it. 0) 



* Located on Fourth Street, 
the National Bank of Tulsa 
$tarted the Exchange 
National Bank and later 
became the Bank of 
Oklahoma. 
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j IVING IN THE SOPHIAN FEELS LIKE LIVING IN A 
/ sturdy^ landlocked ship built of brick, concrete, and 
steel. It must have felt this way even back in the 1 920s, 
fwhen a newspaper advertisement for Tulsa*s first 
luxury apartment building bragged, “There's nothing just 
like Sophian Plaza in all Tulsa. “ 

Those words hold true to this day. 

Ghosts of yesteryear whisper in the lobby and pad down 
carpeted halls scented with the aromas of breakfast and sup- 
per. They wander in and out of apartments, ride along in the 
elevator, and sometimes pass through the basement, where an 
enormous furnace bellows and snorts and keeps time on win- 
ter days. Visions of servants summoned by buzzers linger, as 
do uniformed doormen who announced visitors and shuttled 
gleaming automobiles from the garage to the porte-cochere. 

They are not stalking specters but well-mannered spirits 

from times past, when seekers of oil and princes 

of commerce lived here. They recall the days of a 
tennis court, a barbershop, and room service. 

These phantoms remember Babe Ruth — the “Sul- 
tan of Swat" — at rooftop parties sipping bootleg 
highballs with pals. 

From our windows, we see old Route 66 strad- 
dling the Arkansas, a coffee-colored river flowing 
southeast on its way to a rendezvous with the Mis- 
sissippi. Traffic crosses on the newer concrete span 
built next to the Eleventh Street bridge, a deserted 
relic that serves as a shelter for the homeless who 
sleep in makeshift camps beneath the old bridge. 

My wife and 1 gaze down at the Sophian grounds and take 
in the tapestry of flower and herb gardens, the arbor and pool, 
and the sloping, tree -lined lawn. Beyond we see the architec- 
ture and landscape of the surrounding neighborhood. We hear 
the call of geese flying low over the shining river as the moon 
silently glides through clouds. The breath of night wind comes 
into the room and touches our faces. Midnight trains whine, 
and our cat Beatrice turns in her sleep. 

Sometimes we are so comfortable we contemplate never 
leaving our eight-story domain. This coveted enclave, where 
the past and present gently commingle, is an elegant build- 
ing with authentic style and grace. The Sophian— steeped in 
Tulsa history — is a portal to the past. 

Opened in 1926, when the country was between wars and 
on the wagon, the forty-three unit Sophian — rising high 
above Riverside Drive with a commanding view in all direc- 
tions — was billed “the finest establishment of its kind in the 
Southwest'' at the time of its construction. 



Built by Manhattan Construction Company of Kansas 
City, Missouri, for Dr. A. H. Sophian and his twin brother 
Dr. Harry J. Sophian, also of Kansas City, the building itself 
was in homage to another Sophian Plaza, commissioned by 
the brothers in 1923 near Country Club Plaza in Kansas City. 

Construction of Tulsa's Sophian began September 2S, 
1925, and by the following year as it neared completion, the 
building was the talk of the town. Building costs alone were 
well over a million dollars. 

The handsome, reinforced concrete high-rise finished in 
red tapestry brick, terra cotta, and Algonite stone featured a 
large foyer with ornate ceiling and moldings, a marble floor, 
and Corinthian-style columns. Apartments, both furnished 
and unfurnished, ranged from one-bedroom efficiencies to 
eight- room units with three baths renting for $300 a month, 
a Sleep price in the late 1920s. Full-service maids changed 
linens twice a week, and management redeco- 
rated the apartments once a year. 

From the start, the Sophian lived up to its 
reputation as one of the city's most notable ad- 
dresses. The directory of tenants over the past 
seventy- five years reads like a who's who of the 
city's business, entertainment, and cultural lead- 
ers. Prominent Tulsa surnames routinely ap- 
peared on the Sophian's residency roster, and a 
popular saying in some Tulsa circles was that 
when high-flying citizens died, they went on to 
the great Sophian Plaza in the sky. 

Through the years, the building changed own- 
ers several times. In 1978, the Sophian evolved from an apart- 
ment build ing into a condominium complex. The building 
remains home to Tulsans of all ages and backgrounds. Most 
of its hundred or so residents are involved in business, medi- 
cine, education, law, politics, and the arts. They include pro- 
fessors, physicians, musicians, a famous actress, designers, 
a curator, photographers, judges, and corporate executives. 

The Sophian has kept pace with the times. The maids' 
rooms in the basement are now used for storage. The din- 
ing room serves as a place for condo association meetings. 
The Sophian Plaza has aged well. 

High off the earth in this graceful building, surrounded 
by all variety of neighbors and friends, those of us who re- 
side at the Sophian feel fortunate. We have created our nests, 
Wc arc at home. 

Contnbutmg eefftor antJ hfs w/fe, Suzanne frtzgerold 

WaiUst happity reside ift the Sophian Plaza, 
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FIRST TIME BRENT JOHNSON EVER TOUCHED A COMPUTER 
keyboard was back when there was no such thing as the World Wide Web, 
Then, a fiber-optic network sounded so foreign it could have been mistaken 
for having something to do with Bran Flakes, and when it came to running a business, virtu- 
ally nothing was considered more important than location, location, location. 

That was four long decades ago. 
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Tulsa emerges from an oil bust wfth a tech boom, 
and the changes reinvigorate, redefine, and reshape 
the city But what does that mean forT-Town's future? 
Holly Bailey reports on the state of the city. 
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Looking m on Tulsa from the « 
northeast corner of OSU’s 
branch campus, One Williams 
Center dominates the cit/^s 
sk/line. In the foreground^ the 
Greenwood Cultural Center 
serves as a reminder of Tulsa's 
rich nriulticultural past. 



Yet in the mid-1980s, when Johnson 
patented computer software that auto- 
mated the way airlines booked reserva- 
tions, little had changed. Thinking that 
the big city was the place to be, the Phoe- 
nix native set up shop in the San Fran- 
cisco. He wasn't alone. At the time, the 
Bay Area was already a hub for a grow- 
ing number of technology companies, not 
to mention the regional offices of his air- 
line customers. When clients didn't come 
to him, Johnson would simply hop a flight 
to visit them, wherever and whenever. 

By the early 1990s, Johnson had a cli- 
ent list to die for. Among his biggest cus- 
tomers: American Airlines, specifically 
its reservations branch in Tulsa. When 
the company urged him to consider 
moving to Oklahoma to be closer to its 
operations, Johnson at first didn't bat an 
eye, “They tried to talk us into moving 
lots of times, but we didn't," Johnson 
says, providing little explanation except 
to say that, well, it was Tulsa- 

When another major customer, East- 
ern Airlines, suddenly bit the dust in 
January 1991, Johnson quickly reconsid- 
ered, American, after all, had emerged as 
his biggest client, and with the rise of a 
little something called the Internet, it 
didn't really matter where he was based. 
But above all, Johnson, during his fre- 
quent visits to Oklahoma, realized Tulsa 
had a lot more going for it than he ini- 
tially thought. 

Rather than just some washed-up old 
energy town, Tulsa, he discovered, was 
home to a wealth of skilled workers, many 
of whom had gained their background in 
computers and telecommunications from 
working for Tulsa companies like Will- 
iams and an outfit that eventually would 
become MCI WorldCom, 

Perhaps even better, Johnson could 
afford to hire them. Back in California, 
workers with the same level of experience 
cost him at least 40 percent more than 
they would in Oklahoma, not to mention 
that it was just plain cheaper to run a 


* The WilliaiYi^ Center Towers 
were built in the early 1 98Qs. 
T oday, the buildings are 
home to nnany energy and 
technology companies, 
businesses indicative of past 
and present Tulsa commerce. 




With thirty-eight miJe^ of 
Arkansas River flowing 
through Tulsa, the city 
has plenty of riverbank 
activity. Here, the Blair 
Fountain^ located on the 
Arkansas near Twenty- 
ninth and Riverside 
Drive, operates from 7 
a.m. to 1 0 p.m. The 
quarter-mile pedestrian 
bridge crossing the river 
is frequented by cyclists 
and foot travelers alike. 


business in Tulsa. But fohnson insists 
that s not all that impressed him. 'The 
more 1 got to know Tulsa, the more I re- 
alized it was a great city, home to really 
wonder till people, and the arts and ciiU 
ture were amazing for a city its size.” 

Today, Johnson's company, Secure- 
Agent Software, based in Tulsa since 1991, 
still counts many of the natiorTs leading 
airlines among its customers, not to men- 
tion reservation systems serving Euro- 
pean airlines. The company also has fo- 
cused on developing software that makes 
email and websites more secure from 
computer hackers, a program used by 
companies like Verizon Communications, 
BP Amoco, and the Chicago Board Op- 
tions Exchange. Right now, Johnson's 
staff numbers around thirty people, but he 
expects to at least double his work force by 
the end of the year. 

And Johnson does all of this from 
Tulsa, a city where he is regarded as a 
boomer in a land rush otherwise known 
as the digital revolution. “Tulsa is a little- 
known secret for companies like mine,” 
Johnson says. “Our clients are all over the 
world, and thanks to technology, we are 
there right along with them. They don’t 
really care where our actual desks are. It 
no longer matters.” 

It's become a frequent scenario in 
Tulsa lately. Once principally known as 
the Oil Capital of the World, Tulsa has 
turned its back on the energy slump of 
the 1980s that devastated its economy 
and turned its urban inner city into a vir- 


tual ghost town. These days, it's a city that 
has been reborn as a telecommunica- 
tions superpower, home to what civic 
leaders describe as an eye-popping 
54,000 high-technology jobs. 

That adds up to roughly 12 percent of 
the local work force, according to the 
Tulsa Metro Chamber of Commerce — a 
share equal the number of tech workers in 
major- league cities like Da 11 as/ Fort 
Worth, Denver, and Raleigh- Durham, 
home to the renowned North Carolina 
Research Triangle Park. In other words, 
Tulsa suddenly has shot into a league that 
until recently had been very unlike its own. 

“Technology is the number-one driver 
in our expansion of jobs here right now,” 
says Jay Clemens, president of the Tulsa 
Metro Chamber. “We have become very 
competitive against cities that frankly 
used to laugh at us, but now we're the 
ones getting the last laugh.” 

Of course, the effect of the technology 
revolution in Tulsa is nothing to joke 
about. Long before the oil bust, the hey- 
days of the energy boom endowed Tulsa 
with a sophisticated infrastructure, from 
elegant art deco buildings downtown to 
tree-lined, inner-city neighborhoods and 
parks. Oil wealth also made Tulsa some- 
thing of a cultural oasis, helping to estab- 
lish world-class art museums like Gilcrease 
Museum and the Philbrook Museum of 
Art, not to mention a widely respected bal- 
let and philharmonic. 

When the oil and gas market hit rock 
bottom around Christmas 1985, Tulsa 



* One of more than a 
hundred beautiful Tuha 
escapes maintained by 
the T ulsa Parks depart- 
ment, Tracy Park, 
located at Eleventh and 
Peoria, features three 
acres of lush grounds 
styled after a Victorian 
garden. 
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• AT ulsa landmark s*nc& 
they were commissroned 
by evangelist Oral Roberts 
in I980t the sixty-foot-talh 
cast-bronze Praying Hands 
sculpture greets visitors 
at the entrance of Oral 
Roberts University. 

By 1 984,Tuisa oil 
companies were already 
heading to Houston, 


survived — barely. The city lost 40>000 
jobs almost instantaneously, and several 
of the companies that did make it 
through the dark times eventually looked 
to other, larger markets like Houston or 
Dallas to increase their stability. No mat- 
ter the cultural breadth of the city or how 
beautiful its buildings were, Tulsa found 
itself in the same quandary that faced 
many cities of its size over the last few de- 
cades. It was in search of a new identity. 

Ironically, the way Tulsa has found that 
new identity is through one of very few 
things that big oil left behind: an entre- 
preneurial legacy that has helped to shape 
the city into what its boosters affection- 
ately call a Silicon Prairie. 


where presumably the 
market offered a greater 
chance of survival. If it 
sounds ominous, it was. 



N estled in the hills of what’s 
known as “Green Country” and on 
the banks of the Arkansas River, Tulsa 
is a town that was fueled by big oil and, 
perhaps even more so, by the dreams of 
the families who came in search of it. 
Even today, their names are ever)nvhere 
in the city: Skelly, Gilcrease, Phillips, 
Williams, LaFortune. 

Incorporated as a city in January 1898, 
Tulsa's economic prospects were deter- 
mined fairly early in the city’s history 
when a pool of black gold was discovered 
bubbling beneath the earth about ten 
miles south of town. The field, known as 
Glenn Pool, sparked a concentration of 
oil companies in Tulsa almost overnight, 
while a progression of businesses that 
made their living providing the infra- 
structure necessary for the energy work- 
ers to do their jobs soon followed. That 
included everything from pipeline manu- 
facturers to creators of refining equipment. 

How does this play into what’s happen- 
ing with Tulsa’s so-called new economy 
these days? In a nutshell, everything. 

Even before the state hit its peak in oil 
production, the entrepreneurs who came 
to Tulsa because of the energy industry 
were looking to diversify their prod- 
ucts, Nobody wanted to be a one-trick 
pony, especially when it appeared that 
there was so much money to be made 
elsewhere in the city. 

Two of those people were the Williams 
brothers, David and Miller, who got their 
start building sidewalks in Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. The pair had worked up to 
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building sewer systems and water lines 
and slowly became one of the premier 
pipeline builders in the world. They 
moved to Tulsa in 1919 and over the next 
six decades became one of the most pow- 
erful companies in the nation, if not the 
world, when it came to distributing pe- 
troleum and natural gas via pipelines 
from coast to coast. 

When national fuel consumption hit 
an all-time low In the fall of 1984, Will- 
iams executives gathered for a somber 
meeting at what was then their newly 
constructed headquarters, which loom 
over the northern end of downtown 
Tulsa. Williams then boasted among the 
most extensive network of oil pipelines in 
the nation, a network that crisscrossed 
the country from coast to coast Yet the 
volume of oil moving through their pipe- 
lines had declined by almost 20 percent 
that year and looked to decrease further 
in the approaching months. 

“We knew we would have to make 
some key decisions that would carry us 
forward,'* says Keith Bailey, chairman 
and chief executive at Williams. “Tm not 
sure if we knew at the time what those de- 
cisions would mean for the future.” 

If it sounds ominous, it was. Other Tulsa 
companies were already packing their bags 
and heading for Texas, in particular Hous- 
ton, where presumably the market offered 
a greater chance of survival during those 
gloomy days. But Williams didn’t decide 
to run. lust the opposite. Invoking that 
same entrepreneurial spark that had 
driven Tulsa’s early days, the company 
began to think of new ways to use their de- 
commissioned pipelines. 

What Williams executives ultimately 
came up with that day has been hailed as 
the genesis of why and how Tulsa has be- 
come a haven for technology companies. 
Despite having absolutely no experience 
in telecommunications, Williams de- 
cided to drag fiber-optic cables through 
its empty pipelines, partly in hopes of cre- 
ating a new telephone network. The result 
was the WilTel network, a stretch of cable 
that at its height was almost 1 1,000 miles 
in length and ran from coast to coast, the 
center of it all in Tulsa. 

“There is absolutely no way you can 
discount the effects that the energy in- 
dustry^ and Williams have had on the re- 


building of our economy/' says Tulsa 
mayor Susan Savage. “Clearly, you can- 
not talk enough about Williams' vision- 
ary steps in those days and how they re- 
late to where the city is going today. We 
are connected to the world because of 
what they did/' 

By the early 1990s, WilTel was one of 
the country's largest networks, on the 
heels of AT&T. In 1 995, Williams sold all 
but one strand of the network to a com- 
pany called LDDS for $2.5 billion (about 
three times what it cost to build). That 
company later changed its name to 
WorldCom, as in MCI WorldCom, 
wh ich provided T ulsa almost 3, 1 00 addi- 
tional jobs within four years. 

But it wasn’t just WorldCom that came 
to Tulsa. WilTel, and the employees who 
gained experience building it, soon at- 
tracted companies like Sabre, an airline 
reservation company formerly a subsid- 
iary of American Airlines, not to mention 
the companies like Secure Agent that 
moved to Tulsa simply to sell their ser- 
vices to those companies. 

“We are almost experiencing elements 
of the oil boom again/' says Mickey Thomp- 
son, vice presiden t of economic develop- 
ment at the Tulsa chamber. But that's just 
the beginning of the story. 

O N THE SOUTHERN OUTSKIRTS OF 
Tulsa, the state's tallest skyscraper 
looms on the horizon like a golden thun- 
derbolt from heaven, which is probably 
how its creator, televangelist Oral Roberts, 
envisioned it when he laid out plans for the 
building just over two decades ago. 

The story of Oklahoma s highest build- 
ing, along with the two smaller buildings 
adjoining it, is almost legendary in the 
Bible belt. In 1977, as Roberts tells it, God 
came to him in a vision one night and in- 
structed him, very specifically, to build a 
state-of-the-art medical center, one in 
which doctors would practice not only 
conventional medicine but also the faith 
healing that Roberts preached for decades. 

Three years later, Roberts claims to 
have received another celestial vision. 

Tutsans downtown * 

seamlessly combines the 
heart of new high-tech 
endeavors with the sou t of 
established companies. 
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This time, Roberts says he witnessed a 
900-foot'tall Jesus hovering over what 
was then a cow pasture just across the 
street from where he had opened a pri- 
vate university in 1963* This, Roberts in- 
terpreted, was to be the spot for his 
planned sixty-story hospital and its pair 
of adjoining buildings* 

When Roberts finally unveiled his $150 
million City of Faith complex in Novem- 
ber 19S1, it was amid plenty of fanfare* 
Homespun celebrities, sports stars, and 
politicians all turned out for the ribbon 
cutting, while there was even a congratu- 
latory letter from the Gipper himself, 
President Ronald Reagan. But the hospi- 
tal never quite took off, and when Roberts' 
personal empire, including the Tulsa uni- 
versity that shared his name, began to sink 
millions of dollars into debt later that de- 
cade, the City of Faith closed its doors. The 
complex was just seven years old. 

For years, Tulsans fretted about what 
would happen to Roberts" buildings* 
Some feared the complex would become 
a $150 million white elephant on the 
city's affluent south side, fears that were 
further cemented when Oral Roberts 
University, the building's official owner, 
found no takers in its bids to sell the 
property* It was an understatement to say 
that prospects weren’t good* 

But today, like many properties 
around Tulsa vacated when the city’s 
economy crashed, CityPlex Towers, as the 
complex has been renamed, is seeing the 
rise of a new empire inside its shiny gold 
and black confines, this one fueled by 
technology rather than evangelism* 

In space where hospital beds and 
medical equipment once stood, compa- 
nies peddling everything from computer 
maintenance and tech support to e- com- 
merce and software development have 
taken over. While the complex is just 
over two-thirds full, almost all of the new 
tenants that have relocated to CityPlex in 
recent years have been tech companies* 
“It's been quite a renaissance," says 
Austin Neal, marketing director for 
Tower Realty Group, an ORU subsidiary 
that manages CityPlex* “Five or six years 
ago, people had written the building off, 
saying we never could lease it all, but to- 
day, it's a totally different world*" 

One of the driving forces behind such 



since 1966^ the Golden 
Driller— weighing 43,500 
pounds and standing eight 
stories high — has stood 
guard outside Tulsans Expo 
Center. The statue serves 
as a permanent symbol of 
Tulsans deep oil roots. 


interest is that CityPIex boasts a physical 
infrastructure that permits power service 
to run Lininterruptedt even if the entire 
city of Tulsa suddenly goes black. The 
system is a holdover from the days when 
Roberts had hoped to create a top-notch 
medical center^ and it's considered a 
major plus for companies that can't af- 
ford to see their network offline for min- 
utes, much less seconds. 

But the renaissance isn't just limited to 
south Tulsa, Across the city, areas once 
left for dead in the aftermath of the en- 
ergy crash have been revived, thanks 
largely to companies driven by the so- 
called new economy. 

Perhaps the most significant evidence of 
that boom can be found in downtown 
Tulsa. Attracted to the nerve center of fiber 
optics installed in and around the Williams 
Center, technology companies have moved 
into the district's historic art deco buildings 
and are the driving force behind the rede- 
velopment of long- ignored pockets of the 
inner city, like the Brady District. 

lust blocks from where Bob Wills and 
His Texas Playboys made western swing 
famous, local developers Jim Glass and 
Frank Stewart are renovating old ware- 
houses along Archer Street and North 
Elgin Avenue, adding high-speed 
Internet access and other telecommuni- 
cations goodies in hopes of leasing to 
1 ec h 11 o lo gy - b a sed co m pa n i es . 

In the center of downtown, Williams 
Communications is currently construct- 
ing a new fifteen-story building on a lot 


adjacent to the Williams headquarters. 
Planned as a network center for its fiber- 
optics pipeline, the $100 million building 
will house at least 4, OOQ employees, some 
of them new faces. Slated to open by De- 
cember, the tower is the first new high- 
rise building constructed in downtown 
Tulsa in almost two decades. 

Meanwhile, the 'Fulsa Development 
Authority, a city agency that deals in ur- 
ban renewal, is weighing the revitaliza- 
tion of a 1 15-acre site just east of down- 
town, home right now to a collection of 
old brick buildings, a few industrial sites, 
and a vacant car dealership. 

Preliminary studies have shown that 
the area could be redeveloped into some- 
thing not unlike Dallas' West End or, 
on a smaller scale, Oklahoma City's 
Bricktown, two urban districts home to 
apartments, restaurants, and entertain- 
ment. In drawing up such plans, Tulsa 
boosters say they are looking to appeal 
directly to young, high-tech workers 
who want to work and live in an urban 
environment. 

^^Downtown T ulsa is a very large plot 
of land, but you can go to every corner 
of it and find some sort of demand, 
whether it's housing or office space," 
Clemens says, noting that the district 
boasts among the lowest urban vacancy 
rates in the state. “There's no question 
that technology in Tulsa is one of the key 
reasons for that.” 

For civic leaders, there's no shortage of 
irony in how things have turned out. Sav 


' The Adas Life Building 
has been a downtown 
Tulsa mainstay since 1 922. 
Its neon-lit Atlas Life sign, 
added a few years after 
construction, adorned the 
insurance building until 
1991, when the company 
was bought and the neon 
sign's upkeep neglected. 

In January, under new 
ownership, the Atlas Life 
Building's neon was 
brought back to Hfe. 
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» Funded in 1983 by the 
Donald W, Reynolds 
I foundation, the floating 
amphitheater on the 
Arkansas River's west 
bank usually fills to 
capacity — 3,000 specta- 
tors, that is — during live 
concerts. 


Even Newsweek 


magazine jumped on 


the bandv\/agon last 


spring, naming Tulsa to its 
list of top ten cities in 


the Information Age. 



age and the Tulsa City Council tried two 
times in the last five years to sell voters 
on a $263 million public improvement 
plan that would have reinvented the 
city's central business district in hopes of 
triggering more private investment* The 
most recent proposal, which narrowly 
failed in November 2000, included plans 
for a new sports arena and improvements 
to the existing Tulsa Convention Center. 

''Historically, some of the biggest 
things to happen in Tulsa have been 
through private investment,” Savage 
says. “It's a great position to be in, but 
eventually I think the city will have to 
help to connect the dots, so to speak.” 

ULSA'S TECHNOLOGY BOOM HASNT 
gone unnoticed nationally. Last year, 
the New York Ttnm described Tulsa as a 
“telecommunications superpower,” while 
the /ndnsfry Sramiardt the must-read 
magazine of Silicon Valley, in its Februarj^ 
issue noted that Tulsa was becoming an in- 
creasingly attractive destination for tech- 
nology start-ups. 

Even Neivsvveek magazine jumped on the 
bandwagon last spring, naming Tulsa to its 
list of top ten cities shaping up to be im- 
portant players in the Information Age. 
Among the other cities on the list, which 
was published in April: Dallas, Denver, 
Washington, D.C., and San Diego. 

“The world is discovering what we al- 
ready know: Tulsa is a big-league city,” 
says Clemens. 

A February 2001 study by the Milken 
Institute, a Los Angdes-based think tank, 
confirmed Tulsa's status as an emerging 
technology city. But, says Joel Kotkin, the 
study's author, the city's chances ofbecom- 
ing a first- tier tech market are slim.^ Rea- 
son number one, Kotkin says, is that Tulsa 
lacks a major research university, while the 
number-two factor is that the city's airport 
offers few direct flights from coast to coast. 
Kotkin's final conclusion, which many 
Tulsans found debatable, is that Tulsa's lo- 
cation and “family orientation” will make 


it difficult to attract “the creative knowledge 
workers so critical to parts of the informa- 
tion economy.” 

As much as local technology officials 
don't want to agree with the study's 
findings, those heading up recruitment 
for some of the city's biggest companies 
concede that a few of Korkin's conclu- 
sions arc dead-on. The struggle to at- 
tract workers to Tulsa is a nonstop 
battle, especially when the city seems to 
lack the type of urban lifestyle found in 
San Francisco or Manhattan. 

“When most people hear about Tulsa, 
they either don't know where it is or they 
have no opinion of the city at all, and that 
makes it a real struggle to recruit the people 
we need here,” says Tom Pipal, who heads 
corporate training and development for 
MCt WorldCom. 

Indeed, with new start-ups launching 
every day and Williams and other compa- 
iiies constantly looking to expand their 
work force, the pool of skilled technologv^ 
workers is quickly running dry. According 
to the Tulsa Metro Chamber, the city is 
expected to need at least 6,300 new high- 
tech workers over the next five years to keep 
up with demand, but even with starting 
salaries nearing almost S60,000 a year — 
twice the per capita income in Oklahoma — 
some fear the jobs will go unfilled because 
of a lack of skilled workers* “A need for 
human capita) is the biggest challenge fee- 
ing my company right now, but it is really 
a problem facing everyone,” Bailey says* 

In time, Tulsa may hold at least one 
card up its sleeve. Last year, with mil- 
lions of dollars in backing from Will- 
iams and other tech companies, the 
city's public and private universities, the 
community college, and its technical 
school joined forces to create the Cen- 
ter of Excellence in Information Tech- 
nology and Telecommunications. 

The center, inspired by North Carolina's 
Research Triangle Park, aims to coordinate 
course offerings among the different par- 
ticipating schools, with Tulsa companies 



f/cfei Ketkw tlefi/tesjlrsf-rter dtks ers first diies to see the full of rhe urbtifi reWtu/iztjrhm process. 

They hohi the strongest tippetil for nrrisfs^ crefitive imiimhtnis, timf prethnimittely fsicj ycimger, e^ucnterl people. 
By the kte NwetieSf these dites (titriotig them, Ah/thatta/h San frandseo, Bostom Los Angeles, and Chicago) 
emerged m leaders in the expanding digital economy. "Kotkin says emerging cities, Le. Tulsa, have populations 
'‘umr or less than 500,000 persons, offer several advantages to firms, knowledge workers, and entrepreneurs 
otvr their first-tier counterparts. These mchtde/ariorver costs of living, a supportive Imsiness emdronment, and 
often a concerteti effort hy local offtcials and husiness leaders to lure and nurture new industries,” 
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helping to shape the curriculum. To head 
up the consortium, officials tapped Ron 
Cooper, a former computer industry ex- 
ecutive who spent almost sixteen years 
working in North Carolina. 

“When North Carolina first began to 
develop its research center back in the 
1950s, they had the economy of a devel- 
oping nation, and their graduates would 
just take their degrees and leave the state,” 
Cooper says. “They spent the better part 
of fifteen years trying to launch a program 
that would stop that, and when it finally 
got off the ground, well, you can see where 
they are today.” 

Tulsa, Cooper says, is in much better 
shape today than the North Carolina Re- 
search Triangle Park was in its early days, 
but he believes the city still faces a prob- 
lem of convincing people that now is the 
time to act on shaping the city into what 
he calls “a knowledge economy.” And 
many people agree. 

“The way Tulsa is going to set itself apart 
is through the development of education,” 
Pipal says. “Tulsa isiTt a city that is going 
to be able to offer all the amenities of San 
Francisco and the like, but if we can estab- 
lish a reputation of being a place where 
people can enhance their education while 
working in a top-notch job, nobody will be 
able stop us.” 


O F COURSE, ASIDE FROM THE JOBS 
and the income new companies 
bring, one of Tulsa's strongest points seems 
to be its desire not to be simply another 
Silicon Valley. 

Tulsans say there are small luxuries to be 
enjoyed here, everything from driving 
across town without much difficulty to 
buying a nice house in an elegant neighbor- 
hood for a price that doesn't seem astro- 
nomical. And as the young dot-commers 
grow up and have kids, that may be Tulsa's 
ultimate secret weapon. 

“It all comes down to quality of life,” 
Johnson says. “And here in Tulsa, you can't 
beat it.” ® 


Holly Bailey lives in Washington, D.C., 
where she is an investigative reporter for 
the Center for Responsive Politics. A native 
of Oklahoma City, she has written for the 
Chicago Tribune, Salon, and Washing- 
ton City Paper. 
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the river trails. His favorite thing about 
Tulsa? ^‘Genuinely warm, good people." 
|ohn EhHtng is considered the "grand 
pooh- bah" of morning radio. For twenty- 
three years, he has hosted KKMG's 
morning show. Jim Langdon, SO, of 
Langdon Publishing, lays claim to four 
magazine titles: Tu/stiPeaple, Okiohomo 
Bivsiness Month/y, the Oklahoma Bride, and 
intermissian. Bob Hower, 76, a thirty-five- 
year veteran of Tulsa news, anchored 
Tulsa's first-ever newscast in 1949 on 
KOTV. Kareti Keith, 47, is the executive 
producer and host of Ok/ohomo living, a 
weekly television magazine on Channel 2, 
Scott Thompson, 40, anchor at Channel 6, 


Chief meteorologist at Channel 2 and 
recipient of numerous professional awards, 
Jeff Lazalier, 41 , says his favorite Tulsa 
activity is — no surprise — "[ust enjoying a 
warm summer evening in the back yard." 
Carole Lambert, anchor for the 6 p.lTi. 
and 10 p.m. NewsChannel 8 broadcasts, 
feels her most rewarding work has been 
hosting the station's "Waiting Child" 
program (started by former anchor Bob * 
Hower), "To date, more than four 
thousand children have been adopted as a 
result of the program," says Lambert. 
When noe putting the newspaper to bed 
each night, T^//sa World executive editor 
Joe Worley, 54. might be found running 




)U f(:VE IT.TULSA-IIOMI' Tt) Till' VVUKUrs MOST>: 
M ^^luMutlful woman [uhrr inotk*f AnihL-r Valid la) anti 
-JL^-^llie finest gardens wesi t^f ilic Mississippi (iKanks, 
Waite) — has no shortage ol beauty ami brains. Vi.sion and tyib 

■t j 

Um, aboujub with Tulsans tike Keilh Hailey (fibcr-opiic wi^,e 
strung through oH pipelines? Come again?) and Brent Douglas 
(his on-air personality Roy D, Mercer keeps the listeners ofa a-^ 
dio station KMOD 97,5 in ^tLj^es) leading the way. Those fJikA 
and tUc fifty-one featured IttM^ive Tulsa its uniquely sophjiti® 


created the Traveler'^ j 

segment in 1^0 and lia^^ sini^^yi^ 
hundreds offawards f^>p the gbbe*trotting 
program. Cl^^rtnn V^ughW^ ejiecuttve 
director of iilie-Tulsa Society, 

spent thirty-fiv^ years W KOTV, leading 
the station's ic^^jrnaltsm and becoming 
known as the 'dean of ^ulsa television.” 
James O* Gooitwin, 61, publisher of the 
Oktahoma Eagle, ha^ enjoyed a lifetime of 
civic mvolvement, playing an instrumental 
role in the restoration of the Greenwood 
Market District The members of the 
media were photographed at the T ulsa 
Press Club, located on the first floor of the 
Atlas Life Building. 
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Paula Marshall-Chapman, 48. heads |ip 
one of Tulsa’s largest operations, the 
Companies. With Two million biscuits and J 
more than 1.5 milBon pies made daily in M 
i one of Bama’s six facilities, she oversees 
Kmore than seven htindred employea$^at 
company started in 1 937 by her 
I »ndmother. As first lady to Goveri^p 
I ^wcy Bartlett. Ar^i Bartlett Burlce, 80. 
*\wd|lked on behalf of libraries, Indian'^rt. 

\ jncf daycare centers- and learned a great ^ 
d%il troout her adopted state along the 
way. A native of Seattle but a fifty-six-year 
Tulsa resident, she would like to see the 
city “grow gracefully,!* preserving the 


IBt^e businoss^l^ 

■; T ulsan is regu I a Wy jg fped staite 

boards for her follovv'-tht^^jj^ abilities 
When not advocating on behalf of the city, 
Davis, 54, lays proud claim to a tightly knit 
family and a twenty-one-year stint as 
Sunday school instructor at Heatherridge 
Baptist Church. “Women and Children 
First” would be a fitting motto for civic 
leader Penny Painter, 53. She counts 
cofounding the Tulsa Parenting Partner- 
ship — a program for women coming out of 
prison and their children — among her ^ 
greatest accomplishments: “Since Okla- 






integrity of the neighborhoods and 
applying “good environmental standards to 
the new.” Sharon King Davis’ name can 
be^unted on to come up in most 
conversations about the future of Tulsa. 


homa is the largest incarcerator of women, 
I am. proud that we are addressing the 
issue and being part of the solution.” The 
women were photographed at Southern 
Hills Country Club. 
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Mining for iGold 

Stacy Schysterman. 38, co-CECi for 


Tulsa-based Samson 


Investment C6m 


oversees the financu is for her corr pan/ 
worldwide oil and ga £ exploration. A Yal 
grad and former Sm ch Barney financial 
analyst in New Yor|< , she says shp 
like to see her homftown continue to 
promote public-pni^te partnerships that 


further the eoono 
community and en 
tion system." Chai 
chairman of Vin 
claim $1 J billion in 
gas exploration co 
The Antlers native 
after a brief tenure il 


development of our 
nee our publi: educa* 
!S C. Stephcititon, 
Lge PetroleuFTi 
issets for the 
»any he heads 
ined Vintage 
west Texas 


Dewey Bartlett Jr*, 54, president of 
Keener Oil and Gas Company, is a 
familiar face around Tulsa. A former city 
coundior and third-generation oil man, he 
plays an active role in trade assodations 
and civic groups. He says he would like to 
see Tulsa "push for realistic alliances 
between the educational and business 
communities." Principal of Singe^ 
Brothers, George A* Singer, 53, 
attended both Xaje (undergrad) 


accomplishments. Robert L. 

, 77, chairman of Parker Drilling, 
no shortage of honors 
his laudable career in t^e oil 

to the Oklahbma Hail of 

■ I A iV^ •“ Kl. d [h j 


I was selected! by 


Na 

Fam4 in 1 992 

President Ronlld Reagan to chllr the 
United States Energy Policy Taik Force in 
981. Still, thdhead of this BJOt)- 
employee strong company (wi^ opera- 


before rettfrj 
:d up the^ftlSTIiy oir 

:s his chajring rofc^ 
an education 
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: tions in fifty-tl' 
greatest achiev 


ree countries) says his 
emems have been **a good 


reputation, a good wife, and good 


children," The 
at the Sunoco 


oilies were photographed 
Tulsa Refinery, the largest 


purchaser of C"ude oil in Oklahoma, 
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Living on Tulsa Tunes 

This page, clockwise: Tom TrippleKorn, 

S7, plays guitar and piano and has re- 
corded with everyone from Bonnie Raitt 
and Leon RusselJ to Phoebe Snow and 
Peter Tosh. In 1981, drummer David 
T eegarden, 55, won the "best rock 
album” Grammy for Bob Seger and the 
Silver Bullet Band's Against the Wind 
"Earning the Grammy seemed to validate 
my work personally as well as profession- 
ally ” be says, Billy Estes, 47, has played 
drums on hundreds of television jingles but 
says his proudest moment came when 
daughter Toni was nominated for a 
songwriting Grammy in I99tv Ed Goggih. 
lead singer for Mollys Yes. moved to Tulsa 
to play basketball foj^jOral Roberts 
University and stayed on to .become a rock 


star. Mollys Yes hrSTmajor-label aJOum, 
Wonderland, was released in October 
l999,jVaylor Hanson, 18. plays key- . 
boartfe for the brother band Hanson. k 
whtdr becanife an international sensation m 
1 997,lvith th| hit single. “MMMBop." \ 
Speedy West 77, is considered by many to 
be the greatest living steel guitar player fn 
the world. Up-and-coming R&B star Toni 
Estes released her debut album. Two Beven, 
in October, but the twenty-two year old's 
biggest claim to fame so far is that she shares 
songwriting credit on "It's Not Right, But If s 
Okay.” Whitney Houston's Grammy-winning 
single from 1999, Singer Debbie Campbell, 
50, is a Tulsa legend, having traveled 
worldwide and performed with the likes of 
B.B. King and the Oak Ridge Boys, 


Au^Gtr^T aee f 
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Thfs page, dockwrse: Wayman Tisdale 
became famous as a basketball player, but 
ask any contemporary jazz fan who the 
greatest former NBA star-turned bass 
guitarist is» and they'll tell you it’s Wayman 
all the way. Impresario Steve Ripley, SI, 
visionary lead musician for the acclaimed 
alt-country band the Tractors, played with 
Bob Dylan and created his own line of 
guitars (played by Eddie Van Hafen and 
jimmy Buffett, among others) before 
returning to Tulsa in 1987 to run the 
Church Studio, Leon Russell's former 
haunt. Hark Carr, 33, play^b^ ^d^n^ 
for Admiral Twin, the popular four- 
member rock and roil band named for 
Tulsa's oft-visited drive-in movie cheater 
Zac Hanson, 1 5, is the drummer for 


Hanson, which released its critically 
acclaimed album. This Time Around, last 
year Jenny Labow, 28, launched her solo 
career in 1997 and |ust a y^ttlaier 
p erfor m ed a 1 1 h e U 1 1 ch^Fa i Eest i vaK v 

opening for artists like Sarah McLachlan \ 
and Sinead O'Connor. Isaac Hanson. 20, 
frrst got hooked on guitars with an 
imitation Gibson Les Paul purchased in a 
local Tulsa pawnshop. Now, the Hanson 
guitarist loans those first instruments to 
the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame and 
Museum, Best known as fiddler for Bob 

O s His Texas Playboys, Curly 

is, 76, also had stints with legends like 
Hank Thompson and Leon Mc^ulifFe. The 
musicians were photographed at^tlh^^ , ^ 

C hutch Studio. 
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S A I ^84 graduate 55F Harvard Law Sc.hpoL ^ % 
^ attorney Hannibal Johnsonp 42, has also 
mOTe successful turns at writing; he is the 
h ‘ author of S/ock WbW Street From Riot to 
Lj. Rflnoissonce in Tu/so's Histone Greenwood 
t uisiria and Uj> from the Ashes, In July, he 
^ becomes the board chairman for Commu- 
^ , nity Leadership Association, an international 
"-^^Ajtorganization based in Indianapolis. Retired 
high school history teacher Eddie Faye 
Gates is the author of Miz iucy*s Cookies 
and They Came Searching, both detailing the 
African American experience. A resident of 
Resen^oir Hill in north Tulsa, she also 
lectures regularly on civil rights, the 
Holocaust, and social activism. Jerry 
Goodwin, 38. worked alongside his father 
at the Ok/ohomo Eagk for more than 
thirteen years before starting Goodwin 
and Grant, an advertising, marketing, and 
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public rela^hs ^rm. Active in civic service, 
his motto if; "Service is the room and ^ 
board copays for his time on earth." Joe 
Willianl^^has represented his home 
district otvthe Tulsa City Council since 
1994. In 1997, he was elected to the one- 
year position of council chairman, making 
Williams the first African American to hold 
that position. After surviving the Tulsa 
Race Riots of 1921, Otis Clark, 98, 
moved to the promised land (California, 
that is). Once there, he became butler to 
Charlie cfhaplin, Clark Gable, and Joan 
Crawford, Also a pal to Steppin Fetchit, 
Clark had several bit parts in various hi ms. 
One of 1 1 6 remaining riot survivors, he 
returned to his native Tulsa in the mid- 
1990s. The civic leaders were photo- 
graphed at the Mabel B. Little Heritage 
House in the Greenwood Cultural Center, 
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Marc B. Fitzerman, 47, rabbi at 
Congregation B'nai Emunah, consider the 
synagogue, five hundred households 
strong, ''a part of Tulsans healthy diversity!'* 
and says, ‘*1 hope we've helped foster the 
idea that Tuisa's best self Is open, 
multicultural, and deeply respectful ojf 
cultural and religious differences." In his 
twenty- one years as senior pastor atjthe 
architecturally renowned Boston Avenue 
United Methodist Church, Dr. Mou^on 
Jr., fifchas watched hfs churd^s 
endovvmeriMfclW from $200,000 to 
$ Amiliion|r6.400 percent increas^ and 
hif feongre Jott by 37 percent (now the 
fiinnarges^lethpdfst church In the 


nation), Pr* G, Catvfti HcCytcfien. 74t 
has the past forty-three years as 
pa^y of Mount Zion Baptist Church. A 
lea(»when it comes to Tulsa's race 
reia^pis* his ambition for the dty Includes 
a reduction in violent crime and the 
revitalization of downto||n. Under Dr, 
John Wolf $ shirty-five-year tenure. All 
Souls Uniti"fran Church grew to become 
the nation's largest to 
denomination. 


on of that 


says the 


now-retired 
leader In soclaA 
rights, civil llbe 
ance." Photogr 


Boston Avenm 
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Otto Duecker, 53, creates "new reatism" 
paintings for galleries around the world 
and prides Tulsa on its "strong support" of 
the arts. Painter Byron Shen. 37. "works 
within the space between the human and 
the spiritual." An eleven-year Tutsa 
resident, he is also an art instructor at 
Holland Hall. Novelist William 
Bernhardt, 4 1 , is famous for his court- 
room series recounting the travails of 
fictional aporney Ben Kincaid. But of late, 
he's known for wielding the power to 
publish: In 1 999, Bernhardt founded 
HAWK Publishing, a small press “designed 

& 





to give new and talented writers an 
opportunity to have their voices be 
heard " Billie Letts. 63. hit pay dirt when 
her first novel, Where the HeorJ, fs, was 
named an Oprah Book Club selection in 
December 1 998 and then skyrocketed to 
the number one position on the New York 
Times paperback bestseller list. Still, she 
says her greatest accomplishments were 
winning the Oklahoma Book Award in 
1 996 and 1 999 and being named to the 
Oklahoma Writers Hall of Fame in 1 999, 
“Why? Because I'm an Okie," Teresa 
Miller^ author of family Correspondence 


and if G/onfand executive 

directgj^f ch^I^ldahoma Center for 
Poets says she loves Tulsa for 

its beautiful sp’^tt. “Its progressiveness 
lives up to chat image.'’ Inspirational 
speaker and writer Clifton L, Taulbert 
has written for many publications, but he is 
perhaps best known for his memoir. Once 
upon a Time When We Were Colored. In the 
coming decade, he would like to see T ulsa 
"focus on the challenge and the opportu- 
nity to invest in the dreams of others," 
Famed Native American ballerina 
Moscelyne Larkm, 76, cofounded the 


esteemed Tulsa Ballet in 1 962 and now 
serves as artisdc director-emerita, Larkin, 
who continues to teach dance daily, says, 
“Dance is the breatb^of life made visible." 
Native Tulsan l^|^Dbner illustrates and 
writes children's todfe with fervor: Not 
only has she won coinijl^s awards for her 
work, she travels nationwide as a regular 
guest speaker in schools, "There's nothing 
like seeing a face light up — a shy child, 
surly teen, downtrodden teenager — when 
it hits them that their secret dream is 
doable." Photographed at Don Wheeler's 
studio near downtown. 
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A forefather of T ulsa philan- 
thropy, oil man and rancher 
John E. Habee created his 
foundation in \ 948, thirteen 
years before his death. 
Focusing on Christian 
organizations in a five-state 
region (i,e, the YMCA and 
Salvation Army), the Mabee 
Foundation has given away 
nearly $600 million since its 
inception. 
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a huge ranch up here in the Osage.” 

Ensconced on a leather sofa in his wood-paneled corner office atop the Helmerich 
and Payne building, Helmerich absent-mindedly tugs at the pocket square peeking 
from his soft- shouldered navy blazer. On the coffee table in front of him, toy back- 
hoes and bulldozers — ^mementos from his thirteen years on the board of Caterpil- 
lar — ring a large, silver bowl overflowing with candy. 


*'Iim lived in a bunkhouse,” Helmerich 
says. “He didn't socialize at all. He just 
stayed up there with the cowboys.” 

One look at Hdmerkh, and it*s dear 
that this genteel businessman neither 
lives in a bunkhouse nor spends much 
time with cowboys. Yet as one of Tulsa's 
preeminent philanthropists — in 1999, 
the Helmerich Foundation gave almost 
$4 million to charity — the Harvard-edu- 
cated Helmerich continues a proud Tulsa 
tradition that, by and large, the eighth 
grade-educated Chapman began. 

When The Chronicle of Philanthropy 
last ranked the generosity of America's 
fifty largest cities, Tulsa scored a more- 
than-respectabie twenty- second. When 
the same publication focused on gifts 
given by independent foundations, 
Tulsa's ranking rose to eighth. These 
numbers are especially impressive in light 
of Oklahoma's per capita income, which 
ranks among the lowest in the country. 
“There is a long history of Tulsa being a 
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very generous place,” says Gail Lapidus, 
executive director of Family and Children's 
Services, a nonprofit agency in Tulsa, “in 
many other cities, the philanthropic com- 
munity has felt less need to be generous 
because there was government money 
available to support the arts, human ser- 
vices, and social services. Tulsa has never 
had that luxury. So weVe always had to 
support our own.” 

Not surprisingly, much of that support 
traces its roots back to Tulsa's oil-boom 
heritage. Take, for example, Jim Chapman. 

In 1895, Chapman dropped out of 
school and six years later left Waxahachie, 
Texas, to work on his uncle's ranch in 
H olden ville. However, when oil was dis- 
covered in the Glenn Pool field outside 
Tulsa in 1905, Chapman and his uncle 
traded in their chaps for derricks, pur- 
chased some small oil and gas leases, and 
headed to Tulsa to seek their fortunes. 
Chapman and his unde proved so success- 
ful at exploration and production that in 




In the mid- 1 930s, jim 
Chapman, left, and 
Horace Barnard review 
the tallies at therr ranch 
in Osage County, where 
they raised Hereford 
cattle on more than 
80,000 acres. The two 
men were business 
partners who went on to 
own larger ranches 
together in Texas and 
New Mexico. 


At the age of 3 Jim 
Chapman, who lived in 
Holdenville as a young 
man, shared his favorite 
saying in a booklet 
entitled Favorite Quota- 
ffons of the Ho/denvjfle 
People 1912. Next page, 
Leta Chapman’s favorite 
quote. 


1916> they sold their business^ — McMan 
Oil Company — to Magnolia Petroleum 
(now ExxonMobil) for a whopping $39 
million. Over the next half-century, 
Chapman added to his considerable for- 
tune by purchasing, developing, and sell- 
ing oil and gas-producing properties to 
industry giants Standard Oil, Texaco, and 
Cities Service (now Citgo). 

Chapman and his wife, Lcta, had only 
one child, and they provided for him 
handsomely with a $25 million gift. Stili, 
this left the Chapmans* assets far from 
depleted. So in 1949, they created the J.A. 
and Leta M. Chapman Trust in order to 
provide perpetual gifts to seven institu- 
tions: the University of Tulsa, Tulsa*s 
Hillcrest Medical Center and Saint John 


Medical Center, the Oklahoma Medical 
Research Foundation, the Tulsa Area 
United Way, and a pair of small colleges 
(now universities) in Texas and Arkansas. 

“Mn Chapman's main interests were 
education and health care,” says Sharon 
Belt, a Tulsa attorney who serves as an in- 
dividual trustee for the founda- 
tion. ''Education was so im- 
portant to him because it was 
something he didn't have. 

And he chose health care be- 
cause he was concerned 
about providing services for 
people who couldnT pay.” 

When the Chapmans died (he 
in 1966, she in 1974),they left the re- 
mainder of their fortune to a series of 


$ 
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A Culture of Giving 



* A native of Mtssoori, 
Lottie E. Mabee came 
to Tulsa with her 
husbandt where the 
couple established the 
Mabee Foyndation^ 
which, in addition to 
religious organizations^ 
funds universities, 
hospitals, and organiza- 
tions for mental!/ 
handicapped or 
neglected children. 


newly created trusts. Those trusts added a 
handful of additional beneficiaries, but the 
bulk of the new money went to the same 
seven institutions that had been receiving 
the Chapmans' largesse since 1949. To 
date, the Chapman family of trusts — 
which now has a combined value of 
nearly $ 1 .5 billion— has made dose to $ 1 
billion in charitable donations. 

"The Chapman gifts have made a 
world of difference for the Oklahoma 
Medical Research Foundation,” says Art 
Colton, OMRF*s vice president of deveR 
opment. ''Without that money, OMRF 
could not have survived, let alone suc- 
ceeded in making significant contribu- 
tions to the field of biomedical research.” 

lim Chapman, though, is not the only 
Tulsa oil man to pour his riches into phi- 
lanthropy, The year before Chapman set 
up his first trust, John Mabee and his wife, 
Lottie, established the RE. and L.E. Mabee 
Foundation, Mabee, who got his start as a 
rural mail carrier and mule trader, moved 
to western Oklahoma from Missouri as a 
homesteader. Like Chapman, he would 
eventually head to Tulsa during the early 
days of the oil boom to seek his fortune. 
And like Chapman, he enjoyed extraordi- 
nary success. 

"There were a lot of wildcatters back 
then who were broke one day and rich the 
next. [ Mabee 1 was one of them. He was 
just an old country boy, a won- 
derful guy,” says Helmerich, 


who served on the First National Bank of 
Tulsa board with Mabee, 

When the Mabeesdied in the 1960s, the 
childless couple left the majority of their 
assets to the foundation. Today, the 
foundation’s holdings total nearly $800 
million. But this war chest is hardly a 
product of hoardings since its inception, 
the Mabee Foundation has paid nearly 
$600 million to charity, almost ail in the 
form of challenge grants for brick and 
mortar campaigns. 

Gail Lapidus of Tulsa's Family and 
Childreivs Services — which received a 
$750,000 Mabee challenge grant to kick 
off its recent seventy-fifth anniversary 
capital campaign— believes the Mabee 
Foundation plays a crucial role in Tulsa's 
philanthropic community. "The Mabee 
Foundation has been one of the biggest, 
most generous contributors for capital 
campaigns. They step up early. They is- 
sue challenge grants, which help leverage 
other dollars. They position themselves 
so that other foundations and supporters 
will be more likely to give," 

The list of Tulsa's oil men and industri- 
alists turned philanthropists goes on and 
om W.K. Warren, Henry Zarrow, Walt 
Helmerich, Mervin Bovaird, Charles 
Schusterman, lohn Steele Zink, George 
Kaiser, All established charitable founda- 
tions whose values range from $30 million 
to more than $400 million. 

But now that Tulsa's oil and gas pro- 





One of the seven primary 
beneficiaries of the ).A. and 
Leta M. Chapman Trusty 
the Saint John Medical 
Center has received 
perpetual gifts from the 
foundation since I 949, 


One of the many 
organizations that 
benefits from the Mabee 
Foundation’s brick and 
mortar challenge grants^ 
Tulsa’s Family and 
Children’s Services 
believes in helping 
families build strong 
foundations. 


duction levels have slowed to a trickle and 
many big energy companies have moved 
their operations to Houston, will Tulsa be 
able to maintain its tradition of philan- 
thropy? Judging from the city's perfor- 
mance in the most recent United Way 
campaign » there is little to worry about, 

‘Tulsa's per capita giving was higher 
than any of the major cities in our seven- 
state region/* Tulsa Area United Way 
president Kathleen Coan says, '‘In our cat- 
egory, we usually rank in the top 10 per- 
cent in per capita donations. Plus, our in- 
crease [in total givingl was aroLind 9 per- 
cent last year. That was above the average 
in the south-central region and double the 
national average.” 

In terms of overall giving, Tulsa's $23,4 
million outstripped Austin's tally by 
nearly $3 million, even though ihe Texas 
capital boasts a ,significantly larger popu- 
lation and is home to Dell Computers and 
droves of freshly minted “Dellionaires.” 
Tulsa also topped Honolulu (by $5 mil- 
lion) and Albuquerque (by $12 million), 


* Ida McFarlin with her 

daughters Leta Chapman (of 
the Chapman Trust) and 
Pauline McFarlin Walter, 



despite the hict that all three cities are 
roughly the same size. And while Nashville 
and Fort Worth edged Tulsa in term.s of 
overall giving, Tulsa easily be,sted these 
more populous towns wheji it came to per 
capita donations. 

Coan is particularly pleased with 
the campaign's broadening base. 
'Tifteen years ago, we had only 
one person who gave over $5,000. 

This year, we had 155 individual 
donors who contributed more 

than $10,000.” 

Lapidus is Tautiously optimistic” 
about the future of Tulsa philanthropy, 
you look at the next generation of the 
primary leadership families, they've all 
become very involved in the arts and hu- 
man services communities. They don't 
hold the purse strings yet, bui they're all 
involved,” 

A soft afternoon breeze steals through 
Lapidus' dark, cluttered office, a space 
she will soon vacate thanks to the just- 
completed $7,5 million capital cam- 
paign. “It may have started with a few 
individuals, but in Tulsa, the culture of 
giving has become part of the fabric of 
our community,” i®: 


Contributing editor Adani Buckfey Coben 
wrote about the Nob/e Foundation in the/anu- 
ory-februory 200 i "Business" issue. 
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With plains and trains, who needs automobiles? 



The Amtrak® Heartland Flyer is your 
ticket to freedom. Huge, comfortable 
seats and picturesque views let 
you relax while you speed through the 
plains of Oklahoma. And whether 
you’re making a short trip ln*state 
or connecting in Texas to one of 
over 500 destinations, the snack 
car wilt make sure that you won't get 
there with an empty stomach. For In- 
formation on fares and reservations, 
call your travel agent or Amtrak 
at 1-800-USA-RAIL. 

A 





T ulsa, they once called itthe oil capital 

of the world. The more contemporary moniker. 
Tech Town, has an entirely different mystique. 
These two ways of looking at Tulsa — as both traditional and 
modern — ^combine to make thecity a place that feels more cos- 
mopolitan, more big-city, than any other in Oklahoma. From 
decades-old department stares to ultra-stylish bistros, Tulsa 
will meet your needs for nostalgia, the present moment, and 
what lies ahead— all in one trip. Dive in: This list of 123 eater- 
ies, services, suburban delights, retailers, nightclubs, and fam- 
ily friendly establishments only scratches the surface of what 
Tulsa is all about. 

Contnbutors: 

Sheilah Bright Steffie Corcoran, and Andrea Lopez Walker 
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Four-Diamond Detail 

Need to make a good 
impression? The Warren 
Duck Club^ located in the 
Doubletree Hotel at Warren 
Place^ is guaranteed to leave 
even the most discerning 
diner breathless with its 
elegant atmosphere and 
culinary masterpieces like 
rotisserie duck draped in 
one of the restaurant's 
exquisite sauces or island 
cous'cous. Reservations 
suggested, especially at 
dinner. 61 10 S. Yale, (918) 
495-1000. 

Bun Cha Good Food 

Family-style dinners at 
RiLe give diners a chance to 
sample a variety of Vietnam- 
ese cuisine, ranging from 
shrimp in sweet chili sauce 
to hoisin beef. Vegetarians 
rave about the tofu and bean 
curd dishes. Try Deluxe Bun 
Cha Gio, a spectacular salad 
featuring beef, chicken, 
shrimp, and chopped 
shrimp potatoes. Two 
locations: 3206 S. Yale, (918) 
747-3205, and 4932 E.91st, 
(918) 496-2126. 

Ain't it Falafel? 

It doesn't take long to 
become a regular at Halim 
and Mimics, where the staff 
recognizes customers by 
their first names and menu 
preferences. “The usual? 

Extra onions? Extra garlic?'' 
Halim Abufadin usually 
works the counter while 
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Hagniflco! 

Ravioli alia vodka with 
a touch of saffron. 

Cappellini pescatore with 
shrimp and scallops 
floating on a bed of angel 
hair pasta awash in white wine. The menu listings alone 
are enough to convert the most die-hard protein diet 
fanatic. Owner Al Hashemi is definitely testing the will of 
carb-counters with his three restaurants: Camerelirs, 
1536 E. 15th. (918) 582-8900: Pomodori's, 21 9 S. 


Cheyenne, (918) 587-0999: and the new kid on the 
Brookside block, Mezza Mediterranean, 3739 S. 
Peoria. (918) 293-2200. The Mezza sampler makes a 
meal for two or more. 


Party Flavors 
One of Tulsa's most high- 
profile chefs, Michael Fusco 
of Flavors, transforms every 
meal into a celebration with 


Mimi dishes up Lebanese 
wonders like Tawook 
chicken and falafel sand- | 

wiches. Garlic reigns, so 
don't forget to pop a few 
breath mints after lunch. 
Parsley-studded tabouli 
gives a vitamin kick. 2615 ' 

E. 11th, (918)599-9623. 

I 

Do Re Mi Thai 

Drop by Lanna Thai 
Restaurant on a Saturday | 

night, and don’t be | 

surprised if the guy |i 

delivering dean glasses ^ 

from the kitchen trades in 
his dishtowel for a sax. 

Terry Karnchanakphan ts 
proud of his employees* 
ability to chop basil one 
minute and strum a Thai 
tune the next. Tantalizing 
blends of flavors in dishes 
like On-Shore Sen-Lek 
Tom-Yum Gai (noodles 
with chicken, pork, or 


tofu; bean sprouts; 
crushed, roasted peanuts 
seasoned and topped with 
crispy won ton; green 
onion; and cilantro) make 
Lanna Thai a popular 
lunch and dinner spot. Live 
Thai music on Wednesday 
and Saturday nights make 
reservations a must. 3535 
E. 51st, (918) 712-3273. 



creative dishes that rival 
w^orks of art Flavors offers 
both casual and fine dining 
in separate rooms. Attentive 
wait staff are helpful in 
giving wine and entree 
recommendations. Desserts 
deserve applause and look as 
if they should be displayed 
under glass at Philbrook, 
Reservations suggested. 6104 
E. 71st, (918) 492-7767. 


Teacher's Pet 

Reemerging two years 
ago after a popular run in 
the Seventies and Eighties, 
the Chalkboard is again 
making an impressive 
mark on fine dining. Now 
located in the historic 
Ambassador Hotel, its 
rotisserie and open kitchen 
add charm, character, and 
unique flavor to exclusive 
menu items. 1324 S. Main, 
(918) 582-1964. 
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Cluck Cluck 

Grilled breast of duck in 
cinnamon fruit sauce. 
Pecan-encrusted Australian 
lamb drizzled with black- 
berry Me riot. lt"s enough to 
make even Chanticleer flock 
to one of Tulsa most 
elegant dining spots, the 
French Hen. Check out the 
chalkboard specials, espe^ 
dally the mixed grills. 
Mudslide pie — ice cream 
flavored with Kahlua and 
Ba i I ey s a n d 1 aye red wit h 
fudge is, well, something to 
crow about, 7143 S, Yale, 
(918) 492-2596, 

On the Wild Side 

Ask locals to name their 
top ten restaurants, and the 
Wild Fork will likely be the 
common denominator. 
Tucked into lush Utica 
Square, this restaurant 
offers atmosphere as varied 
as its menu. Try the east 
room for a bright morning 
breakfast of cinnamon- 
pecan pancakes or ojie of 
the delicious omelets. The 
quiet evening elegance of 



Fresh Catch 

Eager to try fish of a different 
flavor? Set sail for Bodean, where 
creativity runs deep in dishes like 
grilled swordfish stuffed with 
spinach and spritied with 
balsamic vinaigrette. Since 1968, 
Bodean Seafood Restaurant 
and Market — winner of the 
Wine Spectator Award of Excel- 
lence for six years — has been the 
seafood source for fine dining at 
its restaurant and at the kitchen 
table of many a Tulsan. 3323 E. 
51st, (918) 743-386 L 


giant lobster tail, tender New 
York strip, and believe it or 
not, fried chicken, have 
tickled the taste buds of 
Tulsa's rich and himous for 
decades. Red velvet still 
reigns, and the talented guy 
at the piano takes you back 
to the days when music 
soothed the .soul with G- rated 
lyrics. The restaurant *s 
signature verbal menu 
doesn’t vary, but the food is 
so good, you don't want it to. 
Caesar salads made at your 
table arc a treat to watch. 
3109S. Yale, (918) 743-1800. 


the west room is the perfect 
appetizer for a romantic 
evening. Sit on the patio 
for lively conversation and 
people watching. Known 
for its off-the-wall quality. 
Unusual appetizers and 
desserts make you wonder, 

I *'Why didn't I think of 
I that?'' 1820 Utica Square, 
(918) 742-0712. 

Star T reatment 

Wonder what Tulsa's elite 
craved during the oil boom 
days? Take a trip back in time 
at the Celebrity Club, where 


Raw Talent 

When a sushi bar and 
restaurant features a 
“Dun well Roll” named after 
its former occupant. 

Dun well Cleaners, it's a sure 
bet that fun is on the menu. 
In the Raw is changing the 
way Tulsans eat — not an 
easy task in chicken -fried 
steak country. Lively at 
lunch and dinner, the sushi- 
savvy eatery is known for its 
id roll, spicy tuna hand roll, 
and “assorted pleasures” 
combo platters, which give 
raw rookies a chance to test 
their palates. Less adventur- 
ous diners can find pleasing 
entries, too. 3321 S. Peoria, 
(918) 744-1300. 



Early birds get the best sidewalk berths at Queen ie's, Utica Square’s tiny breakfast hot spot 
You don’t have to beat the sun, since breakfast is served until I I a.m. Monday through Saturday 
and brunch until 2 p.m. on Sunday. The Basic Breakfast (eggs, potatoes, bacon or Jinks* and choice 
of bread) and Queen ie's famous buttermilk pancakes are morning favorites, as is Queenola, 
handmade granola that’s also sold pre-packaged. 1 834 Utica Square. {9 ! 8) 749-348 1 . Brookside 
by Day, where the wait staff wears shirts with a “no camping” design to discourage caffeine 
squatters, gets T u I sans off to a good start with cinnamon rolls as big as your head, waffles topped 
with fresh strawberries and bananas, a breakfast burrito filled with chicken or sausage, eggs 

Benedict, and delicious home fries. Lunch is also served. 3313 S. 

Peoria, (9 1 8) 745-9989. A second location is helping with 

Phlirs Diner serves up breakfast just like 
Grandma used to make before Bfsquick and 

over. Average Joes and CEOs rub 

^ ^ . elbows for a chance to grab a traditional 

^ breakfast of eggs, sausage, and biscuits. Gives 

Grandma a run for her money, and you don't 
have 3310 E. 32nd, (918) 


Ole All the Way 

El Rio Verde isn’t the kind 
of place you take someone for 
impressive architecture or 
trendy location. Tucked into 
a neighborhood at 38 North 
Trenton Avenue, the 
restaurant’s drawing card is 
strictly the food. Lunch 
crowds range from workers in 
diesel -splattered blues to 
lawyers in pressed whites and 
paisley ties. From traditional 
enchilada dinners and 
chicken artichoke heart 
burritos to Higado 
Encebollado, liver and onion 
served with a tortilla, El Rio 
Verde’s menu is as funky as 
the dining crowd and the 
houses you see on the way 
there. (918) 592-2555. 
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Merry Mary's 

You have to appreciate a place that tells it like it is, 
right there on the menu: ''Meals are cooked to order, in 
the order received, and when we are busy, there may be a 
wait,,,*"" Don't let their candor stop you: It's worth every 
minute. Mary’s Trattoria makes you think you're 
Italian, with relatives from the homeland in your 
kitchen. The veal Marsala should be used to market the 
city. Homemade salad dressings provide just the right 
touch. Reservations suggested for parties of six or more. 



1313 E. 15th> (918) 585-2495. 


Silver Lining 

Blue Moon Bakery 
makes even a PBJ (peanut 
butter, strawberry pre- 
serves, walnuts, and 
bananas) seem like a 
gourmet treat. Wonderful 
homemade breads, 
European-style pastries, 
and hard-to-resist muffins 
make the bakery a popular 


Chicken-Fried 
T radition 

Nelson Rogers Sr, 
opened his first restaurant 
in 1 929 at 1 3 West Fourth 
Street and a second. 
Nelson's Buffetena, at 
5 1 4 South Boston in 1 949, 
Today, Nelson Rogers Jr, 
continues the tradition of 
friendly service, excellent 
quality, and, oh, those 
chicken-fried steaks. More 
than five hundred feast on 
break^st and lunch at 
Nelson’s every day. The 
Nellie Burger and Super 
Donut are customer 
favorites. Check out the 
walls for a history lesson 
on T u Isa’s sports scene. 
(918) 584-9969, 


breakfast and lunch stop. 
The Blue Moon Special (a 
spread of cream cheese, blue 
cheese, and green olives with 
tomatoes, cucumbers, 
cheddar cheese, and 
sprouts) and the Veggie 
Moon (Swiss and cheddar 
cheese, red cabbage, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, 
lettuce, sprouts, red onion. 


spicy mustard, and mayo) 
are big sellers. Grab a cookie 
to go. 3807-F South Peoria, 
(918) 749-7800, 

Deli-dous 

Customers often head 
straight to the dip case at 
Lambrusco'z to Go, where 
white queso is a quick sell. 
Owner Nancy Bruce 
expanded her catering and 
retail outlet last year to 


include a dine-in deli with 
such tantalizing creations as 
a pesto torte, sun-dried 
tomato pasta, and made- 
from-scratch soups. A must 
for impromptu parties. Deli 
cases can stock up a party 
for ten or fifty with unusual 
appetizers that will leave 
guests wondering how you 
had the time. 1344 E, 41st, 
(918) 496-1246. 

Steaking a Claim 

It's a rare Tulsan w'ho 
doesn’t have a favorite 
steak house. The only 
problem you might have is 
finding the place, since 
many of the best beef joints 
require a map. Carnivores 
swear by the thick perfec- 
tion of Avalon Steaks, 
located right smack in the 
middle of industrial land in 
west Tuisa. There, you can 
pick out your steak and 
watch it being cooked 
(6305 S, 57th West Ave„ 
918/446-9917). Jamil’s 
steaks — and their cabbage 
rolls and tabouli— have 
h e e n a 1 1 r a c t i n g c ro wd s fo r 
years (2833 E, 51st, 918/ 
742-9097). Oil field memo- 
rabilia pays tribute to 
Tulsa's oil boom days, but 
it's the prime beef and steaks 
cooked over charcoal that 
make the Spudder Restau- 
rant so popular (6536 E. 
50lh, 918/665-1416). 
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Get Down Tonight 

(f your night out requires 
time on the dance floon 
check out the Id Bar. 
Located in Brookside^ the 
cool dub will satisfy your 
groove. Look for up-and- 
comers to cruise through 
looking sharp — dress code is 
strictly enforced (3340 S. 
Peoria, 918/743-0600). Also 
on the dance train. South 
Boston Liquid Company 
('"the Liquid'') showcases 
impressive live sets and an all- 
around good time ( 1 1 2 E. 
l8ch,9l8/582-737S), 


offers Irish hospitality with 
a smile, not to mention a 
great lunch and dinner 
menu (8056 S. Memorial 
Dr., 918/250^3626). 

Going Up 

The Brady Arts District, 
long known for its artsy 
vibe, claims some of the 
best nightlife in town. The 
Bowery, with its urban feel, 
is the place to see and be 
seen (201 R Main, 918/ 
382-8888). Close by is a new 
kid, the Majestic. The split- 
level, 350-seat live venue 
regularly fills to capacity 


(124 N. Boston, 9 18/584- 
9494). Curly*s at the East 
End is another Brady District 
stop. It's open seven days a 
week with live music (216 N, 
Elgin Ave., 918/583-5356). 

it Ain't the Coffee 

Nothing could have richer 
history than Caines Ball- 
room. The seventy-seven- 
year-old building was 
constructed as a garage for 
Tate Brady (namesake of the 
Brady District). In only five 
years, it converted to a dance 
hall, but these days, it's better 
known as a venue for quality 
live music, with big names 
like Dolly Parton and Willie 
Nelson taking their places on 
the infamous stage. Buy your 
tickets in advance and step 




Sweet Fifteenth | 

Daytime favorite Cherry | 
Street is also superb at night. | 
The Full Moon Cafe hosts 
live music and keeps the food 
coming. A second location 
further south brings them in 
aswell(l525E. 15 th, 918/ 
583-6666; 6151 S. Sheridan 
Rd„ 918/492-1551). The 
Slow Duck Saloon offers 
domestic and import beers 
and a daily happy hour that's 
four hours long. Ifs also a 
great meeting place — singles 
flock there ( 1 334 E. 1 5th, 
918/592-3825). 

IVe Got the Blues 

Don't be confused about 
the Steamroller Blues Bar. 
There are two locations with 
s i m i 1 a r 11 a nies — S tea m ro 1 ler 
Downtown and Steam roller 
South. But this place doesn't 
deal exclusively in blues: Most 
weekends, the live music 
downtown tends more 
towards rock. 1 738 S. Boston, 
(918J 583-9520 or 8 161 S. 
Harvard, (918) 494-2949. 

Cheers 

Chances are, at these two 
pubs, everybody will know 
your name. Arnie'sBar, 
around since 1 956, is now 
next door to the Blue Dome 
Building. If you want to chill 
out with your foam and 
watch a little TV, Arnie's is 
equipped for that, loo, plus 
billiards, shufflcboard, and 
live music (318 E. 2nd, 918/ 
583-0797, arniesbar.net). The 
other local favorite is 
Paddy's Irish Restaurant 
and Pub. Like the name 
sugge.sts, this establishment 


A Rose by Any Other Name 

Brookside is known for its eateries and bars, but none is more 
signature than the Blue Rose Caf<^. This hangout is famous for 
the flock of Harleys outside its doors. Burgers are the daytime 
treat; at night, the atmosphere takes center stage. The Blue Rose 
is hailed for live music and has a bar menu to back it up. lust 
remember the motto: ''No Crybabies.” 3421 S. Peoria, (918) 
742-3873, bluerosecafe.com. 


into history. 423 N. Main, 
(918) 584-2309. 
cainsbailroain.com. 

Potpourri 

For pool, the top hall is 
Shark y's in Brookside, 
which offers pocket bil- 
liards, shufflcboard, English 
darts, foosbalh and a full- 
service bar (3415 S. Peoria, 
918/742-9500, 
sharkworid.com). To boot- 
scool, head lo the Hall of 
Fame Club. With )ot.s of 
seating, big country acts 
book here (19011 E. 

Admiral PI., 918/266-3049). 
You can be a star at I he 
Three Frogs Lounge, the 
area's leading k-bar 
(karaoke, that is). Be sure to 
check out the mechanical 
surfboard ( 1229 S. Memo- 
rial Dr., 918/834-8226, 
threefrogs.com). The area’s 
only comedy venue, Tulsa 
Comedy Club, spotlights 
local and nationally known 
comedians. The club offers 
a full menu, and every 
Wednesday is improv night 
(6906 S. Lewis, 9 18/48 1 - 
0558, hotcomedy.com). 
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Miss Jackson Bruce G, 
Weber Precious Jewels now 
has its own, much larger 
location in Utica Square with 
even more space for lines 
like Roiex and David 
Yurman. (1700 Utica 
Square, 918/749-1700). 


Time Warp 

Deco to Disco is the only 
place in Tulsa with 1950s 
Herman Miller furniture and 
circa- 1960 pillbox hats. An 
unusual combination of 
antique furniture, lighting, 
accessories, art, and vintage 


Finer Things 

Much more than a coffee hawker, Mecca Coffee 
Company is a comprehensive gourmet food and cooking 
store. Inside, you'll find cookware, imported spices, 
pastas, fine chocolates, and an espresso bar (1143 E. 33rd 
Pi., 918/749-3509). Carnivores w'iil salivate over the meat 
market at Perry*s Food Store. Its old-fashioned butcher 
shop and unusual, hard -to -find meats are real crowd - 
pleasers (1005 S, Lewis, 918/583-1900). Every Tulsan 
knows Petty^s Fine Foods in Utica Square. A T-Town 
standard since 1945, Petty’s is known for its meat market, 
specialty cheeses, and all things gourmet (1964 Utica 
Square, 918/747-8616), 


Will You Bead Mine? 

Susanne Barnard first fell 
for beads at nvelve. Today, 
she strings them along at the 
Bead Merchant home to 
millions of beads, from the 
seed variety to those made 
from semiprecious stones 
{2747 E. 15th, 9 1 8/747- 
9453. beadmerchani- 
wiJ dblue.com). Barnard 
indulges another passion, folk 
art, next door at her other 
shop, Wild Blue, a gallery and 


boutique with an eclectic, 
Mexican flavor (2745 E. 15th, 
918/747-3636). 

For Arts Sake 

You might mistake it for a 
So Ho gallery. But it s SoBo, 
brainchild of Oklahoma City 
native and thespian Stuart 
Bird. The giiilery, opened in 
1998, embodies Bird's cross- 
medium philosophy: It's 
filled to the brim with artful 
elements, not only in staples 
like painting and sculpture 
but in unexpected media such 
as fabric, wood, and leather. 
1730S. Boston. (918) 584- 
7000. sobocompany.com. 

Be Jeweled 

At Massoud’s, gemologists 
and jewelers custom design 
one-of-a-kind pieces. You'll 
also find unique pieces from 
other designers, including 
John Bagley and Angilique 
(6540 E. 51st, 918/663-4884; 
massoudsjewelry.com). After 
thirty- seven years inside 
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Pamper Yourself 

Bath junkie's two Tulsa locations cater to the indulgent bather 
in all of us. Unlike its mall counterparts, at Bath Junkie most 
Items are made fresh to order in a danling, sometimes unconven- 
tional array of colors and fragrances. Don't feel like having a 
green cucumber melon Stardust lotion today? Say the word, and 
it'll shimmer in blue. ..or pink...or purple, A plethora of other 
items are also available— bath salts, Primal Elements soaps, salt 
rubs, and loofahs among them. 1 308 E. 1 5th, (9 1 8) 584-7627; 

8052 S, Yale, (918) S23-2639. 
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Sweet Things 

If the truffles, old- 
fashioned candies* gummies* 
and chocolate-covered nuts 
don't snag you, the out- 
standing gift selection at 
Sweet Tooth Candy and 
Gift Company will. Those 
with a take-it-Of-leavedt 
attitude about sugar can still 
bask in the assortment of 
Mary Engelbreit merchan- 
dise and other gifts: you can 
even have a gift basket made 
to order, then shipped or 
delivered if youVe short on 
time. Sweet Tooth Is now in 
its new location at 3747 S. 
Harvard, (918) 712-8785. 
sweettooth o k .co m , 


dothingj Deco to Disco *s 
brother-and-sister owners, 
Maurice Powell and Jennifer 
Taylor, will scour their 
in%'entory for clients' wish 
lists. Inventory changes 
weekly, so come often. 2921 
E. 1 5th, (918) 749-3620. 
decotodisco.com. 


Lit Up 

Since 1970, Garbe's has 
outfitted homes and 
businesses with the finest 
appointments. What began 
as a retail outlet for lighting 
and hardware has grown 
into a vast show room with a 
varied selection of interior 
and exterior lighting, gift 
items, mirrors, bath accesso- 
ries, and collectibles. 4 1 37 S. 
72nd East Ave., (918) 627- 
0284. garbes.com. 


Pedal Pushers 

No need to despair, 
cyclists, if yoLiVe noticed 
Bicycles of Tulsa no longer 
occupies the familiar spot on 
Mingo Road. Last February, 
the Tulsa bike shop with the 
biggest selection of bikes, 
parts, and accessories in town 
moved to a new location on 
Twenty-first. 11333 E. 2 1st, 
(918)665-2453. 


Little Things 

KiddJestix has two Tulsa 
locations and toys galore. 
Sm^ill U.S. manufacturers 
are well represented, with a 
few specialty toys and dolls 
made in Europe thrown in 
for good measure. Strapped 
for time? Gift -wrap is 
complimentary (3815 S. 
Harvard, 918/749-8697; 

80 1 1 S- Sheridan, 918/491- 
3434), In Utica Square, the 
Snow Goose offers unique 
children's toys and books 
and a diverse line of con tern 
porary gifts (1814 Utica 
Square, 918/749-6043). 


Tres Chic 

Not many retailers hav 
been around since statehi 
days. But then again, no s 
is quite like Miss Jackson 
place that still embodies t 
vision of its founder, the 
inimitable Nelle Jackson, 
lacksoiTs features varioi 
couture lines, including 
ready-to-wear by Bill Bk 
and Lane Davis, Cosmetics 
by Chanel, Laura Mercier, 
andTrish McEvoy; impec- 
cable service induding 
delivery; and trunk shows 
without number add up to 
style with a capital “S,” 1974 
Utica Square, (918 ) 747-8671, 


Gifted 

Tulsa suffers no lack of 
great gift shops. Two of the 
finest are T.A, Ix>rton and 


arcane stock of new and used 
hooks (including entire 
sections devoted to goddessing 
and yoga), yoifre unlikely to 
confuse Peace of Mind with 
the mega-chains (1401 E. 

15th, 91 8/583- 1 090), At 
Steve’s Books and Maga- 
zines, enjoy an amazing 
selection of magazines and 
books on Tuisa in the city's 
oldest independent bookstore 
( 26 1 2 S, Harvard, 9 18/743- 
3 5 44; s tc vesboo ksm ags, com). 
Meanwhile, at Novel idea, 
one of the largest independent 
booksellers in the nation, 
wade through the 150,00(3 
titles in stock (7304 S, 
Sheridan, 918/492-0335; 

3356 E, 51st, 918/747-6711). 

Lyon-Hearted 

Since 1951, the Lyon 
family has been doing 
business in Tulsa at Lyon's 
Indian Store. The two 
locations — in Woodland 
Hills Mall and downtown- 
market Native arts and crafts, 
beads, clothing, and other 
merchandise. 40 1 E. 1 1 th, 
(918) 582-6372; 7021 S. 
Memorial, (918) 25U-360L 


Mall Mentality 

Tulsa's four large malls keep shoppers busy. Woodland Hills in 
south Tulsa is the largest, with dozens of stores (think James 
Avery Craftsman or Big Dog Sportswear) you can't find anyplace 
else in town. The exclusive shops at Utica Square — including the 
only Saks Fifth Avenue in Oklahoma — have drawn discriminating 
shoppers for years. The centrally located Tulsa Promenade and 
Eastland Mall in east Tulsa are smaller but still have all the staples. 


Nielsens Exclusive Gifts at 
the Plaza. At T.A. Lorton, gift 
and home accessories make 
purchasing a pleasure, from 
the Egyptian cotton linens to 
Christopher Radko orna- 
ments (1343 E, 15th, 9 1 8/743- 
1600; talorton.com). Nielsens 
offers unusual gift items in 
every price range, a bridal 
registry, even good old- 
fashioned layaway. (8 138 -A 
South Lewis, 918/298-9700; 
nielsetisgilis.com ) . 


Bear All 

Crafters frequent the 
Quilted Bear in Tulsa's 
Ea.stland Mali. More than two 
hundred vendors supply decor 
items, antiques, and, of course, 
bears, inside the 30,000- 
square -foot facility. Manager 
Dee Brewster says, “It's not 
just a chick place. We have guy 
stuff, too." 14002 E. 21st, (918) 
43 8 -4 55 5 . q LI i I ted bea r.co m . 


Read On 

The gestalt at Peace of 
Mind Bookstore can be 
summed up by this sign: 
“Make no mistake: Stealing is 
had karma." Considering the 
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PAC-ing Them In 

Situated in the heart of 
downtown, the Tutsa 
Performing Arts Center, 
better known as the PAC, is 
home to many of Tulsa*s 
onstage events. The 
structure has five theatres 
and a modernistic reception 
halL Among its theatrical 
delights, the PAC hosts the 
city's cultural veterans, Tulsa 
Philharmonic {918/747- 
7445, tulsaphilhannonic.org), 
Tulsa Opera (918/587- 
4811, tuisaopera.com), and 
Tulsa Ballet (918/749- 
6006, tulsaballeLorg). 3rd 
and Cincinnati, (918) 596- 
7122. tulsapac.com- 


On Golden Pond 

A small but sufficient 
retreat, Swan Lake provides a 
quaint getaway in the middle 
of everything for a quick 
time-out or a long, meditative 
walk. 1758 S. Utica Ave. 


0215) in Tulsa Promenade. 
Both offer stadium seating. 
Further south, at 103rd and 
Memorial, is the 
Dickinson Starworld 20 
(918/369-7469, 
dtmovies.com), and at 
Seventy- first and Garnett, 
Cinemark (918/250-1482, 
citiemark.com) and IMAX 
(918/307-2629), with 
their seventeen 
selections. Or 
take in Tulsans 
only remaining 
drive-in, the 
Admiral Tw* 

The landmark'' 
has been around 
since 1950. 7355 E. 

Easton, (918) 835-5181. 


You Can Bet on It 

It*s off to the races with a 
\isit to Fair Meadows at 
Tulsa racetrack, located 
within Expo Square. Live 
racing begins in June and 
continues until early August. 
In addition. Fair Meadows 
boasts a full- service restaurant 
and an extensive simulcast 
facility. Join other racing fans 
to catch big-name events 


from across the country on the 
eighteen big screens or at one 
of the 193 carrels available for 
rental. Live racing Wednesday 
through Sunday. 390! E. 21st, 
(918)743-7223. 
fairmeadows.com. 


Good Fortune 
La Fortune Park opened in 
October 1 960 as the 
city’s premier 
recreational 
facility. The 270- 
acre park was 
funded 

primarily by oil 
man [oseph 
LaFortune. Located 
between Fifty-first 
and Sixty-first Streets on Yale, 
the park offers jungle gyms 
galore and a packed parking 
lot any time of day, A 
football field, five 
baseball fields, 
twelve tennis 
courts, a swim- 
ming pool, and a 
jogging trail 
round out the 
mix. If golf is 
your game, 
you're in 
luck — LaFortune 
also offers two eighteen- 
hole courses and a great pro 
shop and clubhouse grill 
(5501 S. Yale, 918/596- 
8627 ). Other Tulsa public 
courses include Page 
Belcher (6666 S. Union 
Ave., 918/446-1529) and 
Mohawk Park (5223 E. 41st 
St. North, 918/425-6871). 


Jazzy 

Created in 1988 in the 
state legislature and founded 
by state senator Maxine | 
Horner, the Oklahoma Jazz I 
Hall of Fame is a nonprofit 
organization designed to 
educate visitors about 
Oklahoma's jazz history. 

The museum, inside the 
Greenwood Cultural 
Center, is in the Greenwood 
District, once known as the 
black Wall Street of America 
and the historic epicenter of 
Tulsa jazz. Don’t miss the 
annual limeteenth on 
Greenwood Music Festival. 
322 N. Greenwood, (918} 

596- 1001. okjazz.com. 


Showtime 

Tulsa has answered big- 
screen demand with four 
large multiplexes. Two 
dueling cinemas located at 
Forty-first and Yale are 
AMC Southroads 20 (91 8/ 
622-9544, amctheatres.com) 
and the Hollywood The- 
aters Palace 12 (918/628- 
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With the Kids 



An Oldie but a Goodie 


Since 1951, Bell's Amusement Park has entertaioed 
millions* Celebrating Its golden anniversary this year, 
BelTs is located inside Expo Square* At Bell’s, the Zingo 
roller coaster, Phantasmagoria spook house, and Chilly 
Pepper Plunge water ride are popular with youngsters. 
Bell’s is open between April and September every year, 
daily when school's out. 3901 E* 21st, (918) 744^1991. 


Celebrate! 

Tulsa’s Celebration 
Station offers batting cages, 
miniature golf, go-karts, and 
bumper boats. Open year- 
round since 1993, the park 
also includes two floors of 
video and arcade games. 
There’s never an admission 
at Celebration Station; kids 
pay as they play or pre- 
purchase game tokens, ride 
tickets, or a discounted 
package pass* 45 18 E. Skelly 
Dr*, (918) 493-3331. 
celeb ra t i o n st a t io n . co m . 

Water, Water 
Everywhere 

Between May and Labor 
Day weekend, water's the 
draw at Big Splash Water 
Park. Visitors can conquer 
the seven-story Silver Bullet 
slide or take on the Master 
Blaster water roller coaster* 
The more relaxed can hang 
out in the kiddie pool, 
arcade, or concession area. 


Don’t worry, parents: a 
minimium of seventy 
lifeguards are always on duty* 
4707 E*21sU(918) 749-7385. 
bigsplashwaterpark.com. 

Animals’ House 

The kids are sure to have a 
great time at the Tulsa Zoo 
and Living Museum, located 
on seventy acres within 
Mohawk Park* For a few 
dollars admission, the whole 
family can check out the 
zoo’s 4,500 animals, includ- 
ing the new amphibian 
exhibit. (In 2000, 570,000 
guests passed thrcjugh the 
turnstiles*) 6421 E. 36th St, 
North, (918) 669-6600. 
tulsazoo.org. 



All-Star Games 

Just off Highway 169 on 
Sixty-first Street is a state- 
of-the-art baseball training 
facility, All-Star Sports 
Complex. Open year-round 
and covering more than 
twenty- five acres, All-Star 
has five baseball and two 
softball fields and indoor 
batting cages to inspire that 
potential big leaguer. Guests 
can enjoy the eighteen- hole 
miniature golf course, 
arcade games, and the 
Simple Simon’s franchise 
on-site. 10309 E. 61st, (918) 
459-0399. telepath.com/ 
allstarsports. 

Kids on Ice ^ 

Since 1 994, the Tulsa Ice | 

Arena has hosted 100,000 t 

guests a year, and that | 

doesn’t count regulars — 
figure skaters and hockey 
players who train and 
compete inside* The arena 
offers open skate every 
weekday afternoon and 
learn-to-skate classes for 
everybody from three year 
olds to adults. Full conces- 

sions* 6910 S. 101st East 
Ave*, (918) 254-7272. 

Natural Ones 

Inside Mohawk Park, kids 
can tromp around the 800- 
plus acres of Oxley Nature 
Center and have at the more 
than nine miles of hiking 
trails, rhe family- friendly 
fac i 1 i I y, o pe n fo r mo re t h a n 
twenty years, doesn’t allow 
pets, horses, or biking on the 
trails. { But cyclists are 
welcome on concrete areas.) 
Year-round programs keep 
kids’ eyes on nature, from 
small (hutterflies) to large 
(galaxies)* Admission to the 
center is free— except on 


weekends, when Mohawk 
Park charges an affordable 
$1 per car* 6700 E. Mohawk 
Blvd*, (918) 669-6644. 

Lots of Space 
At the TuLsa Air and Space 
Center, kids will discover 
flight simulators, an F-14 
Tomcat, and a mini space 
shuttle in a temporary facility 
provided by Spartan School 
of Aeronautics. This year, 
organizers hope to break 
ground on the museum’s 
permanent home on the 
north side of Tulsa Interna- 
tional Airport* 7130 E. 


Apache, {918) 834-9900. 
tascok.com* 



i Imagine 

I This fall, the curtain goes 
up on the fifteenth Imagina- 
tion Series, presented by the 
4’olsa Performing Arts Center 
Trust. Between October 2001 
and April 2002, six plays 
especially for young children 
will be staged at the PAC’s 
lohn H. Williams Theatre, 

A I a dii in A n d T7i e Littk 

amojig them. This 
isn't local theater, either: PAG 
Trust hires only national 
touring company produc- 
tions. The best thing about 
the Imaginalion Series is its 
price — season tickets are only 
$36, $7 for individnal play 
tickets* I 10 E. 2nd,(918) 596- 
7111. lul.sapac.com. 
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Party Time 

Looking to throw a shindig? 

In business since I956» Ehrle's 
Party and Carnival Supplies 
should be your first stop. 

Forget the chain stores: Locally 
owned Eh tie's has hats and 
horns to fit your every need. 
The well-stocked supply shop in 
the distinctive blue building has 
aisles of streamers, decorations, 
and costumes that will fill your 
party-planning order. You can 
rent everything from dunk 
tanks to snow cone machines* 
and the staff can personaliie 
just about anything with your 
name or logo. 4430 S. Memorial 
Dr., (918) 622-5266. 


Take Care 

When it's time for 
relaxation, try Marilyn 
llhoff Salon and Day Spa. 
Ranked in Salon Today's 
Salon 200, the Aveda 
Lifestyles Salon offers 
pampering for ail of your 
parts. Whether it's a cut and 
color from one of the salon's 
talented designers or a 
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relaxing hot stone massage 
and pedicure, you can 
choose the perfect combina- 
tion for your needs from an 
extensive menu of services. 
Also keep in mind the Next 
Wave salon, housed beside 
the established llhoff s* This 
associated salon boasts up- 
and-coming talents that will 
one day make their home 
next door, 1350 L 1 5th, 
(918) 587-2566, 
ihloffspa,com. 

Keep the Beat 

If you yearn to strum a 
six-string or pound some 
keys, there are plenty of 
places in town to learn. Roy 
and Candy's Music, owned 
by veteran Tulsans, offers 
instruction for a variety of 
instruments (9909 E, 6 1 st, 
918/250-4005). Saied Musk 
Company will not only refer 


you to an instructional pro, 
they'll repair your instru- 
ment and find the music 
books to get you on your 
way (3259 S, Yale, 9 18/742 - 
5541, saiedmusic.com). 

Both stores are great places 
to buy instruments, too. 

Man’s Best Friend 

Companions Forever Pet 
Memorial offers pet 
cremation services with a 
personal touch, either 
returning the remains to 
the owner or scattering the 
ashes at their serene 
memorial wall, located near 
Glenpool. Memorial 
plaques are available, and 
Companions Forever offers 
a full line of caskets and 
markers (7442 E 46th, 918/ 
610-0348, companions- 
foreverxom,)^ If you're 
looking to adopt, the Tulsa 
SPCA (2910 Mohawk Blvd*, 
918/428-7722, 
tulsaspca.org) and 
Tulsa Pets (918/250- 
3647, tulsapets.com) 
are a couple of the 
best places to find a 
furry friend. The 
bonus? You're 
helping to rescue 
an animal, sparing 
it from euthanasia* 

Bend and Stretch 

Tulsa offers many fitness 
avenues. Two favorites 
belong to the saints. Saint 
John Siegfried Health Club 
(1819 E. 19th, 918/744-2484; 
sjmc.org) and the Saint 
Francis Health Zone's two 
locations (5353 E. 68th St. 
South, 918/494-1671 and 
401 S. Boston, 91 8/584- 
6466; saintfrandsxom) are 
both medically based with 
state-of-the art equipment 
and facilities, including 
double indoor pools, more 



than a hundred pieces of 
equipment, free weights, 
racquetball, and aerobic and 
water aerobic classes. Both 
offer childcare, and each 
maintains a deli for after- 
workout snacks. A fitness 
analysis is required for 
membership, and personal 
trainers are available. 

Bookmark This Page 

Bookworms and researchers 
will enjoy the many offerings 
of Tulsa's downtown Central 
Library. The building's four 
floors contain comprehensive 
collections for the entire 
family, and the newly remod- 
eled media center offers video, 
CD, and DVD rental. The 
library *s reference department 

has several special sections 
including Oklahoma, song 
book, and college collections. 
The special Outreach 
Services maintains around 
10,000 titles in large 
print. 400 Civic 
Center. (918) 596^ 
7977. Don't miss 
the other twenty^^ 
two Tulsa library 
branches. 
tulsalibrary.org. 

This Bud’s for You 

Whether an 
anniversary, birth- 
day, or wedding, the 
pros at Mrs, DeHaven's 
Flower Shop have an 
arrangement for you. 
Around since 1905, Mrs. 
DeHaven's is a distinctive 
ivy and grapevine -covered 
brick building. Look for an 
elegant and traditional 
touch on their flowers, 
plants, and gifts ( 106 E, 15th, 
918/583-0118), For some- 
thing a little more modern, 
try Toni's Flowers and 
Gifts (3525 S. Harvard 
Ave., 918/742-9027), 
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The Cherokee Kid 

Oklahoma's favorite son is 
the subject of two popular area 
historical destinations. First, in 
Qaremore. the Will Rogers 
Memorial Museums ( 1 720 
W. Will Rogers Blvd.) are nine- 
galleries filled with fine art, a 
research library, archives, and 


Ooooo-klahoma 

For the twenty-sixth year, 
playgoers can see a first- class 
production of Oklahoma! in 
the great outdoors, courtesy 
of Discoveryland. The 
production near Sand 
Springs runs through 
August 1 8. Before the show, | 
guests can enjoy an alfresco, 
ranch-style meal. No need to I 
hold onto your hat: A rain * 
shelter area protects | 

guests — and cast — in case of 
inclement weather. Perfor- 
mances Monday through 
Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings. (918) 245-6552. 



Candles, Flowers, and More 

Pam Holt of Countryside Flowers and Gifts in O was so 
has managed to successfully combine two competitive 
markets — a full-ser\^ice flower shop and gifts. Country- 
side, ill business for thirteen years in one of the state s 
fastest-growing towns, is also the second-largest Yankee 
candle distributor in Oklahoma. Hoil says the store will 
even sell its reproduction antique display furniture. 8751 
N. I I7th East Ave., (918) 272-2283. 


interactive kiosks. The Rogers 
famtiy tomb is also located 
onsite in a sunken garden 
setting. Rogers' birthplace. 
Dog Iron Ranch near 
Oologah, is a four hundred- 
acre living- hi story ranch with 
RV hookups, the home where 
Rogers was born, an era- 
correct barn, picnic area, and 
airstrip. Both are open 365 
days a year. Free, but dona- 
tions accepted. (910) 341- 
0719. willrogers.com. 


Peachy Keen 

They've got the cure for 
what ails you at the Peach 
House in Broken Arrow, 
especially if you consider 
warm, homemade peach 
cobbler and melting vanilla | 
ice cream medicine. The 
Peach House is a charming, 
oft- frequented restaurant in 
the middle of a working 
peach orchard. The fruits of 
all that labor arc whipped 
into special summer peach 
desserts and supplemented 
by fantastic lunches and 
dinners. 12500 S. 129th East 
Ave., (918) 455-5404. 



Oldies but Goodies 

Antiques are big 
business all over the 
Tulsa area, but nowhere 
more so than in Jenks and 
Claremore. In the historic 
downtowns of both, you'll 
run into an antique shop 
every few steps. Don't miss 
Paradise Found Antiques 


cooki n g a n d m c d ic i na 1 
herbs, lots of vita min. s, and 
.several natural food items. 
The 9,000- square- foot store, 
says owner jynell Cowett, 
contains more thousands of 
items than she can count, 
but, she says, “We have nice 
stuff, not junky stuff.” 14 W, 
2nd, (918) 241-9393. 


Natural One 

Open since the hue 
1970s, Redbud Valley 
Nature Preserve is a 
unique, slightly fragile 
habitat near Catoosa. The 
unusual combination of 
limestone bluffs, colum- 
bine, sugar maples, and 
many other plants make 
for a beautiful hike. The 
most rugged one-mile 
trail in the Tulsa area 
invites human traffic 
but won't accom- 
modate pets. 
Open year- 
round Wednes- 
day to Sunday from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p,m. Free. 161 East 
Ave., almost four miles 
north of Highway 44. 
(918) 669-6644. 


Good Golly 

Since 1984, a big log cabin 
overlooking the Verdigris 
River has been home to 
Molly *s Landing, a restaurant 
between Catoosa and 
Claremore known mostly for 
its steaks, seafood, and 
am b ia nee. 0 wn e r I J nd a 
Powell has put her stamp on 
the place with mejius paijited 
on canoe paddies and a 
motley interior design. The 
suit of armor, fish traps, and 
flashing traffic lights provide a 
diversion but can't hold a 
candle to the great food. 

Open for lunch and dinner. 
Two miles north of Catoosa 
on Higliway 66 and the 
Verdigris River Bridge, 
(918)266-7853. 


(109 E. Main, 918/299-2691) 
and Miss McGillicutty^s 
(102 E. Main, 918/298-4287) 
in Jenks and the Peachtree 
Antiquary (409 W. Will 
Rogers Blvd., 918/341-1060) 
and the Rustic Rooster (510 
W. Will Rogers, 9 18/34 1- 
6227) in Claremore. 


A Trip to Bountiful 

What started as a health 
food store in Sand Springs 
ha.s grown like a weed. At 
the Harvest World Market, 
vou'll find more than 150 
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FRONTIER COUNTRY 


OKLAHOMA CITY • NORMAN 
SEMINOLE • SHAWNEE 
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1.800.513.3780 

Ask about our 
"Stay 8t Play" Pad<age 

WWW. V i si tn orm an. com 
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For complete information on | 
Frontier Country 
events, attractions and 
destinations, or for a 
FREE copy of the 
2001 Frontier 
Country Vacation 
Guide, call our | 
Tourist Infoline at 

(800) 386-6552 

or visit our website at 

www.oktourism.com 


Explore Your Routes! 
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Its not like any museum Ive 
ever seen! We can Toudi 
and play and imagine life In 
a child -size town! Come and 
exjjerienre it for yourselfi 

Jasmine 

CHILDREN’S museum 

Seminole. Ohiahoma • l-800-259Kt£>S 
where children pby to learn 
& adults learn to play. 

1714 Highway 9 W 
f405J 382-0950 

Hours open: 

Tues. -Sat. lOam-SPtn 
Sunday I pm • 5pm 



ARTS 

FESTIVAL 

DKLAHOAAA 


August 31 - September 3 

Oklahoma City Community College 
SW 74 and May 




COLES GARDEN 

FLORAL AND STATUARY MUSEUM 
Available for weddings, banquets, luncheons, meetings, and tours 
Fabulous gift shop • Enjo)' lunch with a view in our ^nrace Cafe 




Titirsirs3rti,<>Kc, (>K,‘‘?.3ni 

(405)^78- • www.rolej^gurtU'fi.tu'i 

fnmi the Ntiiimmi Ctmhoy urn! \\k\ln n Ut tifagr Museum 





INTERNATIONAL 
k ^ FINALS YOUTH RODEO 
“OOLY 9-1*1. 2001*SHAWNEE 






1 






Top high school rodeo athletes v^ill compete for over 
$200,000 COLD HARD CASH! We guarantee top rodeo 
competition. C^in you stand the fun^ 

Two performances daily Mondi^'Frida)', 9:00 am & 7:30pna 
Finals performance Saturday^ July 14, 7:30pm 
The Heart of OkLilioma Expo Center - the place to for family Jiml 
loeased on Hwy 177, Jour miles south of HO in Shawnee 
Ticket information: P.O. Box 1448, Shawnee, OK 74 802 T4 4 8 
(405) 275-7020 ^ (800) 762-7695 






GREAT PLAINS COUNTRY 


ELK CITY 
LAWTON • SAYRE 


Cruisin' lo... 

Lcgcmldry Aittdciioiis ^ 
■ National R1.6S Museum 
■Old Town Complex 
■Ackley Park 

Excellent Lodging and 
Dining Facilities 

Unique Shops and 
Antique Stores 


Grcdl Annual Events 
Festivals, Rodeos and More 



Coiilad Us For A VisiUir's Giiiilf .. 
Eik CllY Chiimlipr ofCrtmiEPtf p 
I 800 280 0207 
elkcilychamlifr-iillnpuci 




ELK CITY 

HOLIDOME 

complete with: 

151 Rooms 
Meeting Space for 300 
Free Calls 
Free In Rfxmi Coflfee 
Jndorjr S\\amming Pool 
Whirl p<x>l • Sauna 
Steam Rx>m • Fitness Rixim 
Game R«x>m • ShullkboaRl 
9 -Hole Mimatiue Golf Course 
Ping “Pong • Gazebo 
Restaurant Pay zone C'lub 
I Mile from Elk Ciw Golf 
& Country Club 
Toll Free Reservations: 
1 800-HOLIDAY 
1-40 & Hwt. 6 
ElkCirv.OK 73644 
(580) 225-6637 

Bob anti Anna Welcome Tou! 


63id Annual 

RRHGERS RODEO 

AUGUST 8-11, 2001 
LAUITOH, OKLAHOHA 




LdUJton Ranger's Parade and Rodeo 

Part of the Lauiton 
Centennial Celebration 

For more information, 
call (000)0724540 





MSS 

CSmeiAL GSLMAm 


, SErTEMBERlS, 2001 

Longhorn Cattle Drioe Trade Show Cowboy Poetry 
Tesas Playboys . Ranch Rodeo ^ Antique Car Show 
Oklahoma Opry > Cowboys Potting Zoo 1 Music i Gamos Food 


For more informatioD: Sayro Inttustria) Authority, 100 S. 1th Sayre, Oklahoma 73062 S80-928'3156 www.sayreok.Qot 



C7RAND LAKE ASSOCIATION 



■ 4-State 

Marching Band 
Competition HH 

■ Audubon Pelican 

Viewing Tours K| 

■ Hot Air Bal loon 

Regatta ^ 

■ Arts & Crafts Show 

■ Street Dance ^ 

■ Parade i 

■ Carnival ^ 

■ Entertainment 

■ Concert 

> Free Park and Ride 
Locations 

■ Lots of Food and Fun 

for the Whole Family 


pffip 

i 

ilphV/lniiu 

i 


Boar’s Head Ranch 



Cliurit or VicJoHfl Perry 
q//ifc; 9J«-7«6 9««fi 
Res.; 9I«-7«6-94 *5 




B 


ERKY [ 
tUBOlS 


wwr; tfi tiffcpt'try* com 


^ Brtrffarrf/waiy 

PeainsutBmterfroat*. 

Investment opporlunityr Undeveloped 440 acres on beautiful Grand Lake 
O' The Cherokees. 4 miles of shoreline, great lake access, several large 
waterfront points and coves. Good deep dockable water. 

■ i'4JV4f 


graND View 


REALTY INC. 


LM: 

918 - 782-4431 

WWW, grandviewrealtyinc.com 


STEEL SERVICE BUILDING COMPANY 


4 lM>l hiuiffin^J A 

VW also hm>i’ a complete litte of components. 

Jnsuhifioti 
CEE & ZEE 
Sleet Walkdoors 


w w w. ssbcs teel bu i Id i ng.com 



Long drives, 
just a short drive away. 

^ g g Whether or not you keep 
nqp«' them dirt of the npugh i$ 
& diffenent story. But with 36 tidies 
of award-winning goK, the coursos 
at Shangri-La wilt give you plenty of 
chances to practice. Just 75 miles 
from Tutsa. you1l find it easy to prac- 
tice as often as you want. And you'll 
enjoy breathtaking lakeside scenery, 
water skiing, fishing and more. But 
don't take our word for it- come see 
for yourself. After alL it's only a short 
drive sway. 

SHAMQRI*LA 







wyuuWAKU • tNIO • FAIRVIEW • BOISE CITY 
KENTON • SELMAN ■ BLACK MESA • GUYMON 


RED CARPET COUNTRY 


Northwest 

IIVIV 


AAA-APPROVED 
NON-SMOKJNG ROOftlS 

Indoor pool 
Game Room 

HBO & IN'ROOM Movies 
Restauilant & lounge 

Complimentary 
COEFEE & NEWSPAPER 
DELIV ERED TO VOUR 

Door Daily 


NORTHWEST INN 

llwy, 270 and First streei 
P.O, Bos lOtW 
woodward, ok 73802 
(fiSO) 2311- 7000 

For Reservations Only Call: 
«00-727"7(i06 


Red Carpet Country 

Wall~tO’Wall Hospitality 


Kudeos • Festivals •Fishiiij* 
Hunting • Historic Sites 
Camping •Museums 




BEST WESTERN 
TOWNSMAN INN 

Gijvinort's Firrrsf Lor/giitj' 


Indoor Fool * Spa 
Fimess Center * Jacuzzi Suites 
Extended Stay Suites 
Meeting Room/Reunion Center 
Free Cotuinenial Breakfast 
Kids under 1 2 stay free 
In Rofjm Coffee 


i»e I 

Oil Jaft oniii Pa ri ii u m/ fr 

Guyintin Rcjiervatioiii. 
( 800 ) 245 0335 

h c s I weste rn . com/t o wnsm a n i nn 
Jcl. Hwys. US 54, 412 & ^ 
GuvmmiH Oklalioriia 73942 


Northwestern Electric 
Cooperative, Inc. 



The Poncan Theatre 

104 East Grand, Ponca City, OK 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


Woodward, Oklahoma 
(580) 256-7425 or (800) 375-7423 


Your Touchstone Energy^ Partner 

The Jxxi’irr of huiTinn connecdo^u 



LES GILLIANl SAI, JUNE 23 

BOB WILLS' TEXAS PLAYBOYS SAT.. JULY 7 

CRYSTAL GAYLE SAT.. AUGUST 4 

RIDERS IN THE SKY FRI,. OCTOBER 5 


Box Office {580> 765-0943 • 1pm to 5pm, Mon.- FrL 

www.poncdntheatre<org 



July 1 8 Free Hamburger Feed, Centmial Fofk, 1 2:00 p.m. 

inly 18 lop U PRCA Singie-Stset Rodeo. DysIPf Seodi kem, 8:00 p.m. 

July 1 8-1 9 AArifton Bustin', Crystai B6o:h kmu, 8 :00 p , 01 . 

July 19 Rodeo Bor-B-Q ffrea w/rodeo tkket), Cfystal Bsoch kena, 5:30 - 7:00 p.m. 
July 20 Hamburger feed (free w/rodeo tkker). (lystol Beach km, 5:30 - 7:00 p.m. 
July 202 1 Donkey Bitmc Riding, (tystei Beach km, 8:00 p m. 

July 2 1 Pofodo, WoodwQfd Main Street, 1 1 :00 o.m. 

July 21 Crownitig of Rodeo Queen. Oystul Beach kem, 8:00 p.m. 

While you're in Town... 

Unique Shops • Chotlenging Golf Courses • Historic Ft. Supply 
Ft. Supply loke • Ploins Indians & Pioneers Museum 
wwchDmber@chomber.woodword.ok.us 


Be a port of the oldest pro rodeo in Oklahoma. 

7D* Annual 
Woodward 
Elks Rodeo 

July 18-21 
Crystol Beach Arena 



(800) 364-5352 or (580) 256-741 1 

WWW. woodwa rdok.com 



GREEN COUNTRY 


TULSA 



Ptmto by Don 


X ^ 
V 


L > A 

For Your FREE Visitors Guide, 
call (800) 5580311 




McBimey Mansion 

...For ihe nmeler 

Make one of Oklahoma's mosi 
ireasurcd historic dwellings your 
Tulsa headquarters for business or 
pleasure iru^el. 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments, a 
luxurious guest room and a hearty 
American breakfast ah vtithin easy 
access to Tulsa's downtown business 
district, Utica Square shopping, and 
Phiibrook and Gilcrease Museums. 

Jtif 

1414 $, Galveston. TuLsit OK 74127 
(918)585-3234 • Fax (9 J 8) 585-9377 




llilsa’s Route 66 

Q TULSA E 
TREASURES 


Gifts 

Gilt Baskets 


Jewelry 
Arts & CraJis 


Tiilsii \^deos 


ScHiveniei^ 


Ttilsa Treasures 
9 18-582-9178 


The Historic Warehouse Market Building 
A Rouif 66 l^dmark for 75 years 

401 East 1 1th Street 


Lyon’s 
Indian Store 
918-582-6372 


N. 


J. 




Tulsa Zoo 





8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


CO 




Live music great view! 

1/2 price admisfion alter 5 p,m. 


. 9 "'6'jS ft Cti 



Admiral Flea Market 

Tulsa's Laj^^tsr lndtx>r-Oucdfx>r Miirker 
A Baij^iiiti Huncers Paradise - 0 \'ct 300 B<km:Iis 

Ptmlyrntr tramnat Admiral Pira 
Tree-sliiided outside Sc air^ccxjled inside 


Opef/ fr/day — S//f/day • 9dOJ E, Arhiiindt Tnha^ OK 

( 918 ) 834 - 92^9 




jT*- * 

* ' * 

« a * * 

^■»**‘ t ; 

A A 1^ 



BEST BETS 


July 1-15 

For a sampling of 
Native American 
and African 
American ^ 
quilts from the ■ 
permanent 
collection, tour the 
Gilcrease Huseum's exhibit, 
‘^Expressions of Love and Pride/ 
(918) 596-27D0 


July J,4 

_ For oohs and aahs, check 
out fireworks displays in 
/ - Tulsa and its surrounding 

jjk -rU towns* In Sand Springs, 

" " ■* I visit the River City Park 

^ for their festivities, (9 1 8) 
I 246-2561 

July 17-26 

From the Youth Palomino Dance to 
the Palomino World Show (and a 
horse sale thrown in the mix), there 
are enough palomino events at 
Tulsa’s Expo Center to 
suit the most ^ 
die-bard of 
enthusiasts. 

(918) 341-6495 , 


August 8- 1 1 

Held each summer in 
the area of the same 
^ name. Jazz on 

.t ^ 

^ g Greenwood is a lively 
* i I tri b u te to Tu I sa’s rich 

S music heritage. 
,!\.J(9I8) 584-3378 


August 17-19 

Look to the skies for 
the eighth annual 
Gatesway 
International 
Balloon ^ ^ 

Festival. ^ 

where more ^ 

than sixty hot- _ 

air balloons will 
take to the air 
near 7 1 st and Mingo* 
(918) 259-0S87 


★ Editors' Picks 


Editor^s Note: This edition of Calen- 
dar includes listings for the Tulsa 
area only. For statewide events dur- 
ing July and August, visit our website 
at oklahornatoday*com. 


CLAREMORE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Expo Center 400 Veterans Parkway. July 7.8: 
Buckskin Horse Show, [918) 341 -9213* July 
14,15: Tulsa Area Pony Show, (918) 341 - 
2818. ★ July 20-22: Miniature Horse 
Show, (918) 341 -281 8. July 28,29: Appaloosa 
Horse Show. (918) 543-6135. Aug 1 : American 
Red Cross Donor Day, (918) 831 -1178. Aug 
11,12: Open Dressage Show, [91 8) 48 1 -3747. 
Aug 27.28: Equine Clinic* [918) 342-5357 
July 3 Raisin’ Old Glory, Gazebo Square, 
(918)341-8615 

July 4 Old-Fashioned Fourth of July Salute, 

Claremore Lake, (91 8) 272-5219 
July 20 Rogers County Relay for Life Event, 

Andy Payne Track at Claremore High School, 
(918)342-7713 

★ Aug 16 Observance of Will Rogers' 
Death, Will Rogers Memorial, (918) 34 1-0719 



TULSA 


^OWASSO 


ACROSS THE BOARD 
High School 12901 E 86m St. July 28: Annual 
Chamber of Commerce Auction, July 28: Bar- 
becue & ChtH Cook-off, July 28: Car Show, 
(918) 272-2141 

July 1-2S Christmas in July, Citywide, (918) 
272-2141 

July 4 Freedom Celebration, High School 
Football Field, (918) 272-5219 
July 26, Aug 25 Worship on the Edge, 

Owasso First Assembly, (918) 272-5219 

SAND SPRINGS 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Discoveryland July 1 -Aug 18: Oklahoma!. July 
1 - Aug 1 8: Seven Brides tor Seven Brothers, 
(918) 245-6552 

River City Park July 3: Fireworks Display St Fes- 

> 1 tivities. Aug 30.31 : Labor Day Festival, (918) 

' 246-2561 

July 1-31 Parks and Recreation Month, 
City wide Parks, (918) 246-2561 
July 1 l-Aug 10 Summer Day Camp, Plaza 
Community Center, (91 8) 246-2561 
At August 18 BMX Bike Racing — Gold Cup 
Race, BMX Track at River City Park, (918) 
246-2561 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Gilcrease Museum 1 400 Gilcrease Museum Rd. 
July 1-15: Expressions of Love & Pride^Na- 
tive American & African American Quilts from 
the Permanent Collection, July 1 -Aug 3i : No- 
table American Documents* July 4 -Aug 31 : 
Capital Portraits. July 1 9-Aug 31 : Watercolors 
of tlie American West, [918) 596-2700 

Phil brook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford Rd. 
July 1 -Aug 19: William Morris — Myth. Object, & 
the Animal. July 1 - Aug 31 : Treasures from the 
Native American Art Colfection. July 1 - Aug 31 : 
Woman's Work — Artists' Books Commis- 
sioned by the National Museum of Women in 
the Arts. July 1 - Aug 31 : Woven Worlds— Bas- 
ketry from the Clark Field Gollection. July 
5, 12.19, 26, Aug 2,9,16,23*30: Five O'clock 
Muse. Aug 23-31: American Modern. 1925- 
1940 — Design for a New Age. (918) 749-7941 

July 1-Aug 31 Out of This World Lace, Int'l 
Linen Registry Needle Art Museum, (918) 
622-5223 

ON THE STAGE 

Performing Arts Center Third & Cincinnati* July 
12-15: Tulsa Experimental Theatre Presents 
The Distance Between Bodies Grows Greater 
Every Day. July 1 2-1 5. 1 8-21 : American The- 
atre Company Presents Always.*, Patsy Cline. 
July 12-15,18-21: Center Stage Players 
Present Love Letters. July 26-29: Shadia 
Dahlal and the Purple Roses of Cairo Present 
Tapestry of Dance. July 26- 29, Aug 1-4: The- 
atre Pops Presents Bash & Medal of Honor. 
it July 27-29, Aug 1-4: Actor’s a 
Children's Theatre Presents You're a 
Good Man* Charlie Brown. Aug 10-12.15- 
19: Heller Theatre Presents Three Tall 
Women. Aug 10-12,15-19: Theatre Tulsa 
Presents Quilters. (918) 596-7122 

River West Festival Park 2100 S Jackson. 
July 10,17,24: Starlight Band Concert. (918) 
596-2001 

Tufsa Comedy Club 6906 S Lewis* July 1 : Rob- 
ert Hawkins. July 4: Shannon McLaughlin. 
July 5-8: Larry the Cable Guy. July 11-16: 
Ron Shock. July 18-22: The Untamed 
Shrews. July 25-29: Rick Gutierrez. Aug 1 -5: 
John Morgan. Aug 8-12: John Wesley Austin. 
Aug 15-19: Kirk Noland. Aug 22-26: Cowboy 
Bill Martin. Aug 29-31 : Mike Rathbone. (918) 
481 -0558 

Tulsa Spotlight Theatre 1381 Riverside Dr. 
July 7,14,21,28*Aug 4,1 1,18,25: The Drunk- 
ard & the Olio. Aug 18-20,25-27: King Artie fi 
the Knights of the Rad Table* (918) 587-5030 
VanTrease Performing Arts Center for Edu- 
cation Tulsa Community College Campus. 
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Tulsa Drillers 


Jewel of a Hummingbird City 


Fertile ground for celadon dreams 
and sapphire hope, 

Tuisa is a verdant city of great full hearts. 

Born from the native drumbeat 
of a tiny band of Creek Indians, 
the embryo called Tulsa boomed 
with the pulsating gush 
of black oil 

A dusty brown town was transformed. 

Yesterday's palette 
today a rich patina 
paints tomorrow's hue. 

Tulsa remains a ruby unmatched. 

Spirits thrive 
on the 

driving powwow drumbeat, 
while sturdy souls sing hymns of praise and worship. 

Suspended with the full flush of many colors, 
a jewel-toned hummingbird, 

Tulsa absorbs yesterday's sweet red nectar, 
ready to reveal the rich liquid jewel of tomorrow. 

— Robin Green 

Tuho native Robin Green art in^pirationai writer and mother of two children. 


Home Games 

Games are held at the Drillers Sta- 
dium on the Tulsa County Fair- 
grounds. Fifteenth and South Yale. 


For tickets, call (9(8) 744-590 1 

July I 

El Paso 8:05 p.m. 

July 2 

El Paso 7:35 p*m. 

July 7 

Arkansas 7:05 p.m. 

July 8 

Arkansas 6:05 p,m. 

July 9 

Arkansas 7:35 p.m. 

July lO 

Arkansas 7:35 p.m. 

July 1 2 

Wichita 7:35 p.m* 

July 1 3 

Wichita 7:35 p.m* 

July 1 4 

Wichita 7:05 p*m* 

July IS 

Wichita 6:05 p*m* 

July 28 

Shreveport 7:05 p.m* 

July 29 

Shreveport 6:05 p*m* 

July 30 

Shreveport 7:35 p.m* 

July 3 1 

Shreveport 7:35 p.m* 

Aug 2 

Wichita 7:35 p*m* 

Aug 3 

Wichita 7:35 p.m. 

Aug 4 

Wichita 7:05 p*m* 

AugS 

Wichita 6:05 p*m* 

Aug 7 

Arkansas 7:35 p*m* 

AugS 

Arkansas 7:35 p.m. 

Aug 9 

Arkansas 7:35 p.m. 

Aug )0 

Arkansas 7:35 p,m. 

Aug 1 1 

Arkansas 7:05 p.m. 

Aug 1 2 

Arkansas 6:05 p.m* 

Aug 22 

Round Rock 7:35 p.m. 

Aug 23 

Round Rock 7:35 p.m. 

Aug 24 

Round Rock 7:35 p.m. 

Aug 25 

Round Rock 7:05 p.m* 

Aug 26 

San Antonio 6:05 p.m. 

Aug 27 

San Antonio 7:35 p.m. 

Aug 28 

San Antonio 7:35 p.m. 

Aug 29 

San Antonio 7:35 p.m. 



July 3; President's Open House— Kelly Ford & 
Signature Symphony & Chorale. ★ July 13* 
15,17*22: Theatre Arts Productions Pre- 
sents Big— the Musical, (91 8) 595-7777 
July 1*Aug 30 Summer's Fifth Night, Utica 
Square Shopping Center, (91 8] 742-5531 
July 4 American Salute Concert, Veterans 
Park. (918) 595-7777 

July 5 Tulsa Community Band, University Vil- 
lage. (918) 250-3665 

July 6 Final Student Recognition Concert, 

Union High School Performing Arts Center. 
(918) 595-7777 

July 15 Family Picnic Country Concert, 

Expo Square Picnic Area. (91 8} 744-1 1 13 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Expo Center 21 st S Yale. July t -4: Holiday 
Circuit Quarter Horse Show, (918) 744-1 1 1 3. 
July 7-15: Pinto Nat'l Championship Horse 
Show. (918) 744-1113. July 17-19: Youth 
Palomino World Show. (918) 341-6495. July 
18-22: Live Horse Races, (918) 744-11 13. 


July 20; Youth Palomino Dance. July 21: 
Paiomino Championship Horse Sale. July 22- 
26: Palomino World Show, (918) 341-6495. 
July 28: NOESHA Horse Show, (918) 744- 
1113, Aug 3.4: Thomas Horse Sale. (918) 
744-1113. Aug 25,26: Oklahoma Pinto Horse 
Show. Aug 31: Green Country Arabian Horse 
Show. (918) 748-0160. Aug 31: Labor Day 
Circuit. (918)744-1113 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 
July 3,4,6 TulsaFest, Citywide. (918) 595-7776 
Aug 5-9 Tulsa County Fair, Exchange Center. 
(918) 744-1113 

Aug 8-11 Jazz on Greenwood, Archer 8 ^ 
Greenwood. (918) 584-3378 
Aug 17-19 Gatesway Int'l Balloon Festival, 

71st & Mingo. (918) 259-0587 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Expo Center 21si § S Yale, July 7, 14.28, Aug 
4,11,18,25; Rea Market, (918) 744R113. 
July 12-14: Education Expo, (918) 744- 
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★ Editors' Picks 


Sports Center 

N O MATTER THE SEASON, SPORTS 
in T-Town abound year-round and 
provide sports fans of every variety a 
team to call their own. 

The Tulsa Drillers, now in 
its twenty- fifth season, is 
the oldest sports 
franchise within the 
city. The Double-A 
baseball affiliate of the 
Texas Rangers began 
playing at Tu!sa*$ 

Oiler Park in 1977, 
three hundred yards 
west of the current 
Drillers Stadium on the county 
fairgrounds. 

The team will wear a special logo for 
this year s silver anniversary season, 
and game highlights can be seen on the 
new 300-square- foot video screen. 
Regular season games begin in April 
and conclude in early September. 

For pigskin fans who suffer through 
the summer, relief has arrived in the 
form of arena football, a fifteen-year- 
old game gaining a loyal following in 
the state. The 2001 season is the second 
for the Tulsa Talons, part of the 


American Football 2 league. Sixteen 
players (eight per team) battle it out on 
the fifty-yard indoor padded surface and 
play both sides of the ball. Headed up by 
first year coach Skip Foster, the sixteen- 
game season runs April 
through July. Watch out 
for flying footballs — fans 
get to keep the approxi- 
mately twenty per game that 
soar into the stands during 
the four fifteen-minute 
quarters. 

Fans who like their 
sports a little rougher 
will appreciate the high- 
speed excitement of the 
Tulsa Oilers, local heroes 
of the Central Hockey League. Back in 
Tulsa since 1992, the team will begin its 
tenth season later this October under 
the direction of head coach Shaun 
Clouston. The puck drops for the 
approximately seventy regular season 
games, with home games held at the 
Tulsa Convention Center 

— Andrea Loper Walker 

For Dh/iers ficfcets, caH (9iB) 744-S90L 
tukadriliers.com. for Oilers or Tahns tkketSt coil 
(9i8) SBA-IOOD. tuhatahns.com or 
Uikaoikrs.com. 



1 113, ★ July 20-22; Heart of Tulsa, (405) 
632-2652. July 28.29: Gun & Knife Show. 
(918) 744-1113. Aug 10-12: The Club of 
Tulsa Powwow. (918) 744-1 1 1 3. Aug 18: 
Wild Brew — the Nature Conservancy 
Fundraiser. Aug 23-26: BV, Boat, & Super 
Show, (918) 742-2626. Aug 24-26; BJg 
Trucks— Big Toys Show, (918) 744-1113. 
Aug 25; Antique Bottle ^ Relic Show, [918) 
744-1113 

Tulsa Central Library 4th & Denver, Aug 
9.16,23,50: In Focus — Four Corners of the 
World Film Series. Aug 24: Anne V. Zarrow 
Young Readers' Award Presentation. (918) 
596-7977 

Tulsa Garden Center 2435 S Peoria. July 14: 
Iris Rhizome Sale. July 25: A Season of Teas. 
(918) 746-5125 

Tulsa Zoo 5701 E 36th North. July 1-Aug 31 : But- 
terflies — Wings Of Wonder. July 6.13,20.27.Aug 
3,10,17.24,31: Summer Safari. Aug 4: Tax- 
payer Appreciation Day with Free Entry. (91 8) 
669-6600 


★ July 1 Parade of Homes, Citywide. (918) 663- 
5820 

July 1 Victory Christian Center Presents 
America's History of Revivals — A Patri- 
otie Illustrated Sermon, Mabee Center, 
[918) 491 -7700 

★ July 1-31 Horse Sense Summer Kids 
Tour Program, Gilcrease Museum. (918) 
596-2712 

July 1-Aug 11 Summer Reading Program, 

Tulsa City- County Library System. Citywide. 
(918) 596-7977 

★ July 1-Aug 31 The Cherry Street Farmer's 
Market, Saturday mornings. 15th St. & S Peo- 
ria. (918) 587-8958 

July 3-Aug 16 Day Camps for Kids, Citywide 
YMCA locations. (918) 747-9622 

July 4 Family 4th Celebration, Bell's Amuse- 
ment Park. (918) 744-1991 

July 6-8 Silver Anniversary Woodcarving 
Show/, Tulsa Promenade Mall, (918) 628-(X)38 

Aug 2-4 Pianos on Sale, Union Intermediate 
High School Gym, [918) 742-5541 


Aug 24-26 Home Remodeling Expo, Marriott 
Southern Hills, [918) 663-5820 

LECTURES 8i WORKSHOPS 

Holland Hall School 5666 E 8lst St. July 1-27: 
Summer Programs. July 2-27: Tulsa Summer 
Arts. (918) 481-1111 

Union High School 6636 S Mingo, July 1-26: 
Cheernastics and Gymnastics Summer 
Camp, [918] 459-5550. July 2-5,9-12.16-19: 
Swimming Camp. Center Pool, (918) 459- 
5710. July 16-20: Ul' Redskin Football Gamp, 
(918) 459-2608 

AROUND THE 
METRO 

ACROSS THE BOARD 
July 4 America Celebrates America Fire- 
works Celebration, Municipal Golf Course, 
Sapulpa, (918) 224-0170 
★ July 9-2Q Arts Explorer Summer Camp, 
Jefferson Elementary School. Sapulpa, (918) 
224-0170 

Aug 15 Will Rogers Memorial & Fly-In, Dog 

Iron Ranch & Will Rogers Birthplace. Oologah. 
(918) 341-0719 


Dotes end dmes are subject to chonge; 
confirm before attending any event The 
calendar is a free service pubfished on a space- 
available hasfs. To be considered, p/eose mol/ o 
condse notitre of the event (a separate page for 
each event) that indudes date, time, place, 
address, admission prices, ond both a contact 
te/epbone number ond a phone number that 
carr be published. Notices must arrive at 
Oklahoma Today three calendar months prior 
to publlcaUon (i.e. November-December events 

are due Aug Send to: Enterto/nment 
Co/endof, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Sox 53384, 
Okfflhoma City, OK 73152 or fax: (405) 522- 
45B8. Address eiectronic mo/f to 
co/endar@ok/nh omatoday.com. Questlorts ? 

CoH (405) 52 1-2496: we cannot, however, 
toke listings over the telephone. 

Oklahoma Today f/SSN 0030-/892) is 
pubiished seven times a year: in January, 
March, May, juiy, September, and November 
by the State of Oklahoma, Okiahoma Tourism 
and Recreation Deportment, 15 N. Robinson, 
Suite 1 00, P.O. Box 53384, Okiahoma City, 
OK 73102(73152, (405) S2/-2495 or (800) 
777- i 793. Subscription prices: $16.95 per 
year in U.S.; $26.95 per yeor outside U.S. U.S. 
copyright © 2001 by Oklahoma Today. 
Periodical postoge paid ot Okiohomo City, OK, 
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We come here to remember those who were killed, 
those who survived and those changed forever. 

May all who leave here know the impact of violence. 

May this memorial offer comfort, strength, peace, hope and serenity© 
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OKLAHOMA CLTY 

NATIONAL 

MEMORIAL 


The site of the worst terrorist attack on American soil 
is now a place of remembrance and education. 


Symbolic Memorial grounds are open 24'-hours a day, seven days a week. 
There is no charge to tom' the Memorial grounds. 


Memorial Center museum hours; 

Monday — Sanuday 9 a.m. — 6 p.m. 

Simday I p.m, — 6 p.m. 

Ticket sales .stop one hour pnor to closing 


Achnission; 

AdiJts S7 

Seniors S6 

Students S5 

Children 5 & Under No charge 


620 N. Marvey Avc,. Oklahoma City, OK 73102 • 40S'23S'33I3 







By Andrea Lopez Walker 




For a bed and breakfast option that 
can*t be beat, look into the McBimey 
Mansion. The inn overlooking the 
Arkansas River has eight luxury guest 
rooms and is listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places (918/585- 
3234, mcbimeymansion.com). 

Get the city’s scoop with the highly 
regarded Tulsa WorW (918/583-2161, 
tulsaworld.com) or the alternative 
news source. Urban Tulsa Weekly 
(918/592-5550, urbantulsa.com). 

Tulsa is fast becoming a technologi- 
cal and telecommunications hotbed. To 
keep up with the masses, your best bet 
is education, and the city has three 
major universities and several colleges 
to help you on your way. 

Intriguing arts and entertainment, 
exciting shopping, and distinct 
neighborhood districts give Tulsa big 
cosmopolitan flavor. Learn more about 
the city of roughnecks and techies with 
a visit to the Convention and Visitor’s 
Bureau at the Tulsa Metro Chamber 
( 9 1 8/585- 1201, tulsachamber.com ). 
They have everything you’ll need to 
master the Tulsa lifestyle. 


AKING ON T-TOWN? TULSA’S 
dynamic combination of 
culture and country give it 
a perfect blend, attractive to 
many visitors. 

The metro area — including all of 
Tulsa’s suburbs — is home to nearly 
800,000 people. The city offers 227 days 
of sunshine a year and has an average 
temperature of sixty-one degrees. With 
the cost of living nicely situated 10 
percent below the national 
average, each dollar 
stretches a little more. 

Getting around 
the city is simple, 
especially if you 
aren’t the one 
driving. Check 
out the town’s 
comprehensive 
Tulsa Transit. 

The city built 
its central 
station in 1998, 
and the result is a 
smooth-running 
hub for all transit 
activity. Look for a 
second transfer center to 
open this summer at Thirty- 
third Street and Memorial Drive 
(91 8/582-2 1 00, tulsatransit.org). 

To ride solo, grab a rental from one 
of the Tulsa-based companies (Dollar 
Rent-a-Car, 918/838-5236, 
dollar.com or Thrifty Car Rental, 
918/838-3333, thrifty.com). Taxis 
also serve the metro area (Yellow 
Cab, 918/582-6161 or American 
Yellow Checker Taxi, 918/437-2646). 

The city’s main airport is Tulsa 
International. Ten minutes north of 
downtown, the airport is served by 
twelve major passenger airlines that 
offer more than 180 scheduled depar- 
tures and arrivals daily. Last November, 


the airport 
began offering non- 
stop daily flights to Los Angeles, saving 
West Coast commuters precious time 
(918/838-5046, tulsaairports.com). 

Make your stay last a little longer 
with one of Tulsa’s overnight options. 
The Hotel Ambassador, located 
downtown, has been a Tulsa 
landmark since 1929 (918/587- 
8200, hotelambassador-tulsa.com). 
Other downtown options are the 
Adam’s Mark (918/584-0202, 
adamsmark.com/tulsa) or the 
Doubletree, which also has a Warren 
Place location (918/587-8000 or 918/ 
495- 1 000, hilton.com/doubletree). 
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Clockwise from left! As the twenty-eighth basketball coach in the University of T ulsa's history^ fans hope T ulsa native John 
Phillips will end the long line of short-term coaches at the school; Steve Robinson^ now head man at Florida State, coached two 
seasons at TU (1 99S-1 997); Bill Self, who accepted Illinois' top post in June 2000, led the Hurricanes from 1 997 to 2000; and the 
most recent to leave. Buzz Peterson, stayed only one victorious season before heading to Tennessee. 


Basketball Diaries 

NOTHER TWENTY-WIN SEASON. ANOTHER IM- 
pressive showing in a postseason tournament. An- 
other head coach lured away by a big- name, big-bucks pro- 
gram. Sound familiar? It does if you*re a University of 
Tulsa basketball fan. 

Following the Golden Hurricane victory in this year's Na- 
tional Invitation Tournament — the team’s twenty-sixth win 
of the season~first-year coach Robert Peterson an- 

nounced he was leaving in order to accept the head post at 
the University of Tennessee. Peterson's resignation 
marked the fourth time in the last seven seasons that 
Tulsa's coach jumped ship after hearing the siren song of 
a fat-walleted suitor. 

Edmond native Bill Self, packed his bags for the Univer- 
sity of Illinois after leading the Golden Hurricane to a 
74-27 record and an appearance in the NCAA Elite Eight. 
Self came onboard in 1997 following Steve Robinson's de- 
parture for Florida State University. And Robinson took 
the helm from Orlando “Tubby” Smith, who set sail for the 


University of Georgia after guiding Tulsa to back-to-back 
NCAA Sweet Sixteens in 1994 and 1995, 

Somehow, Tulsa has managed to keep winning basket- 
ball games through it all. Over the last eight years> the team 
has made postseason appearances in every year but one. 
Tulsa athletic director Judy MacLeod, for one, is not sur- 
prised by the team's continued success. “Sometimes 
coaches get a lot of credit for the wins, but it s really the 
young men in our program who have been the key,” 
Still, when it came time to fill Peterson’s shoes, MacLeod 
did her best to ensure that Tulsa's next coach would stick 
around longer than his predecessors. When the university 
finally tapped John Phillips, Peterson's second in com- 
mand, as its new coach, Phillips' contract contained a hefty 
$2 million buyout provision. 

But is Tulsa’s twenty-eighth head coach here to stay? 
Says Phillips, a native Tulsan who has spent all twenty- 
eight years of his coaching career in Oklahoma (and the 
last four at TU}: 'Tm not going anywhere. It's just not go- 
ing to happen.” 

— Adam Buckley Cohen 
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V^nt-Change? 



Build the deck, paint the kitchen, landscape your empty flowerbed. 

Of all the places where you want change, the tollgate shouldn't be 
one of them. Get a Pikepass. Save time, money and your brake pads. 
Save the nickels and dimes for the places where you really want change. 

PIKEPASS \^* KEEP THE CHANGE 


Oklahoma Transportation Authority / 405,425.3600 


Vw 


Our stock IS well-known 
on Wall Street. But our 
koncls are strong In Tulsa. 


WOWS US as a 


"R^// Sired k } 

Jiverslfiecl natural gas energy 
company, gaming strength in the 
miJ<ontinental Unite J States. 
Tulsa knows tts as ONEOK, 
a homegrown success story 
anJ a neighhor Jeeply 
commiteJ to the conummity 
we call home. We re proud 
to he recognized hy Wdl Street 
But with roots deeply 
planted in our native Ohiahoma 
soil we take special pride 
in the enduring hand we share 
with all of Oklahoma. 


Oneok 



www.oneok.com 


NYSE bymLol: OKE 



